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PREFACE 


TO ALL BOYS 

TO WHOM THESE PRESENTS SHALL COME 

Gentlemen, — The stories which form the greater part of 
this book are not entirely new,, but they will probably be 
new to you in their present form. Some of them have until 
now been hard to come at without spending time on 
mediaeval French and Latin ; some have been put into 
English which did not gain them a fair hearing, and some 
into very simple language fit only for the extremely young. 
Bayard’s life has been well translated by Sara Coleridge, 
and I have borrowed freely from her version ; but for the 
rest I had to do most of the work myself, and very pleasant 
work it wasd The ‘ Chanson de Roland ’ is so magnificent 
a poem that you cannot get too close to the original ; the 
translator who tries to embellish it is wasting his own time 
and defrauding his readers. Vinsauf’s chronicle of Richard 
Coeur de Lion’s crusade is written in fine flowing Latin, 
with verse quotations and neat phrases in the most modem 
style ; who would have supposed that ‘ They mrde a virtue 
of necessity ’ was a saying of the twelfth century in Eng- 
land ? Even better is the fourteenth-century Chronicle 
of Geoffrey le Baker de Swynebroke — ^his account of Poitiers 
is full of good things, and the finest thing perhaps in any 
chronicle is his report of the Black Prince’s speech to his 
men before the battle. The mediaeval French chronicles, 
especially the ones in verse, are more difficult, and they make 
strange work with English surnames ; but I particularly 

^ Part of it I had already done : ‘ News from Poitiers ’ will be 
found in The Old Country, and ‘ France v. Gentlemen of England ' in 
The New June. 
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recommend to you the lives of Bertrand du Guesclin and 
the Chevalier Bayard — they are easy to read and still easier 
to understand, for both those great and chivalrous gentle- 
men were downright scallywags in their boyhood. 

A scallywag is one who is constantly breaking rules. 
Remember that these two, though they would break rules 
made by others, never broke the rules they made for them- 
selves. You will not get the best out of these stories of 
great men unless you keep in mind, while you read, the 
rules and feelings that were in their minds while they 
fought. Chivalry was a plan of life, a conscious ideal, an 
ardent attempt to save Europe from barbarism, even when 
nations were at war with one another. It was at first 
dressed up in a distinctive set of forms and ceremonies — 
very fine forms and ceremonies, but not absolutely neces- 
sary; when they died out, the ideal, the plan of life, was 
great enough to survive without them. It still survives, 
and still gives the answer to both barbarians and pacifists. 

Its main principles — the main ideas that were in the 
minds of all these great fighters of the past — were these : 
First, Service, in peace and war, in love and in religion. 
Secondly, Brotherhood and Equality throughout the Order 
— whatever their rank or nationality, and whether they 
were hunting or dining together, or fighting against one 
another, all knights were brothers. Thirdly, a Right Pride 
— the pride of parage, not orgueil : pride, that is, not in 
yourself but in j^our Order. Fourthly, the Consecration of 
Love ; and. Fifthly, the Help and Defence of the Weak, 
the Suffering, ^nd the Oppressed. 

Those afe the Laws of Chivalry, the rules wLich the 
heroes of these stories vowed never to break. While men 
continue to fight, these rules, and these alone, can save the 
weaker from slavery and the stronger from universal hatred 
and moral ruin. Our ancestors knew this, and took care 
to hand on the truth to us. At the end of the book you 
will find two chapters in which I have tried to show how 
the tradition has been kept to the present day. The old 
method of training the young squires to knighthood pro- 
duced our public school system, which j^s not at all the same 
as the monastic system. The monastic kind of school 
aimed at making clerics or learned men, and it was as much 
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like a juvenile monastery as possible. The public school, 
on the other hand, has derived the housemaster from the 
knight to whose castle boys were sent as pages ; fagging, 
from the services of all kinds which they there performed ; 
prefects, from the senior squires, or ‘ masters of the hench- 
men ' ; athletics, from the habit of outdoor life ; and the 
love of ganTes, the ' sporting ’ or ‘ amateur ' view of them, 
from tournaments and the chivalric rules of war. 

This ideal, this plan of life for boj^s, includes any amount 
of learning, both in literature and science, but its peculiar 
virtue is that it teaches how you may live, and even fight 
when necessary, without spoiling or corrupting life for 
others or for yourself. It is the ideal of those who realise 
that victory, success, possession, power, are not the first 
or most valuable things in the *world ; the\^ come second 
by a long way to the value of certain spiritual things, which 
are the i**‘al making of life, and which we call by many 
common names, such as kindness, humanity, decency, 
honour, good faith — whatever they are called, we know 
them well enough, and we know that to give them up under 
any circumstances whatever, would be a loss greater tban 
any defeat or death. In niy last two chapters, then, if yo\i 
have time to read them, I have written at greater length 
of these beliefs and how we have inherited them. 


HENRY NEWBOLT. 
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THE BOOK OF 
THE HAPPY WARRIOR 

I. THE SONG OF ROLAND 
I. The Pride c)f Roland 

Charles the King, the great Emperor, has been seven full 
years in Spain ; as far as to the sea he has conquered all 
the high land. Not a castle could hold against him, not a 
town or wall : Charles the Great has laid Spain waste, 
beaten down the castles, and taken the cities by storm. 
‘ My warfare is accomplished,’ says the King, and behold 
him riding towards the sweet land of France. The day is 
going, night is coming on. Count Roland has the rear- 
guard of the army, with Oliver his comrade : he has planted 
his banner on the hill-top right against the sky : all about, 
his Frenchmen make their camps. But the heathen army 
is riding by the high valleys to attack him, with hauberks 
and double mail on back, swords on hips, ohields about 
their necks, and lances ready in their hands. On a height 
ailiong these hills there is a wood ; there they halt, there 
four hundred thousand men of them are waiting for dawn 
to rise. God ! what grief that the Frenchmen know it 
not ! 

Fair came the day, and bright the sun : no armour was 
there that did not flash it back. To make all more splendid, 
a thousand trumpets are sounding. ‘ Sir Comrade,' says 
Oliver, ‘ I think we may well have battle with the Saracens.’ 
And Roland : ' God grant it ! Our duty is to hold pn here 
for our King. For his lord a man should suffer distress : 
and epdure frost or heat, and lose all, even to his hair and 

I 
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skin. Let each take care that he strike good strokes : let 
no ill song be sung of us ! ’ ‘ 

Oliver mounts a height ; he looks to the right into the 
grassy valley, and sees the coming of the \Vhole heathen 
army. He calls his comrade Roland ; ‘ From Spainwards 
I see advancing such a turmoil, so many bright hauberks, 
so many flashing helms. There is great wrath coming on 
our Frenchmen.' With all speed he has left the hill, he 
has come down towards the Frenchmen, and has told them 
all. Says Oliver, ‘ I have seen heathen : no man on earth 
has ever seen more of them. Before us are a good hundred 
thousand, wth shields, with- helms laced, with bright 
hauberks, lances couched and brown blades gleaming. 
Battle you will have, such as never was yet. My lords of 
France, God give you courage : hold your ground, that we 
be not vanquished.’ Said the Frenchmen, ‘ Sorrow take him 
that runs ! For life or death, not one of us shall ^fail you.’ 

Says Ohver: ‘The heathen are in great force: of our 
French there seem to be but few. Comrade Roland, sound 
your horn : so shall Charles hear it, and bring back his 
army.’ Roland answers, ‘ I should be right mad : in sweet 
Prance I should lose my fame. But I will strike great 
strokes with Durendal, my sword : bloody shall the brand 
be to the golden hilt : strongly too shall our Frenchmen 
strike. These heathen felons have come to the passes in 
an evil hour for them : I swear to you, they are all doomed 
to death.’ 

‘ Comrade Roland, sound your horn : so shall Charles 
hear it, and bring bade his army : the ICing and his barons 
shall succsur us.’ 

Roland answers, ‘ God forbid that my kindred should 
bear reproach for me, or sweet France fall into dishonour.’ 

‘ Comrade Roland, sound your horn : so shall Charles 
hear it as he goes through the passes : on my oath the 
French will turn back.’ 

‘ God forbid,’ replies Roland, ' that any man living 
should tell of me that I was sounding horn for any heathen. 

I will not bring that reproach upon my kin. But when I 
am in the great battle, there will I strike a thousand strokes, , 
and seven hundred more : you shall see the blade of 
Purendal drin with blood.’ 
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Says Oliver ; ‘ Here I see no reproach ; I have seen the 
Saracens of Spain. The valley and the mountains ure 
covered with them, and the heaths and all the plains. 
Great is the host of this alien folk, and we be very few.’ 
Roland answers, ‘ My desire is the greater ; God forbid 
that France by me should be the loser. I would rather die 
than live to shame.’ 



' Oliver sees the coming of the whole heathen army.' 


Roland is brave, and Oliver is wise : both have mar- 
vellous courage. The felon heathen are riding in great 
wrath. Says Oliver ; ‘ See, Roland, they are near us now, 
and too far away is Charles. You would not deign to 
sound your horn, or here would be the King, and we 
should take no hurt ; there is no blame for them. Look 
towards the pass of Asprc ; there you may see a rear-guard 
in sorry plight. Many a man there shall never be in any 
guard again.’ Roland answers, ‘ Speak not so wildly : 
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ill take the heart that is a coward. We will stand fast 
in our place : from us shall come the blows anci' the 
battle ! ’ , 

Into the passes of Spain goes Roland on Veillantif, his 
good charger : he bears his arms, right well they become 
him. He goes with lance in hand, the point turned up 
against the sky, and decked with a pennon all of white : 
the golden fringe of it flaps against his hand. His form is 
gallant, his face clear and gay ; after him comes his com- 
rade Oliver, and the French acclaim him as their champion. 
To them he speaks a word courteously : ‘ Lords, keep a 
gentle pace< these heathen come looking for a great 
slaughter ; we shall have a fair and goodly booty to-day, 
none so rich ever fell to a King of France.’ 

Said Oliver : ‘ I care not for words. You would not 
deign to sound your horn, you will have no succour of 
Charles — no blame to him, for he knows naught of the 
matter. Now, lords, ride your best and hold your ground ! 
In God’s name be resolved to strike, to give and take again ; 
let us not forget the war-cry of King Charles ! ’ 

At that word the Frenchmen shouted ‘ Montjoie ! ’ and 
he that heard them would have known what courage meant. 
Then they ride, God ! with such pride ! They spur for 
speed, they rush to fight — what else should they do ? The 
Saracens, too, fear not,: Franks and heathen, there you 
see them hand to hand. 

2^ The Sownding of the Horn 

The battle is terrible and long ; the Frenchmen strike 
with their sharp swords — ^not one of them but is red with 
blood. They cry ‘ Montjoie ! ’ the famous war-cry ; through 
all the land the Saracens are fl 5 dng. The Franks from 
Christian land are upon their heels : now they see that the 
mellay is right hard. The heathen folk in sorrow and wrath 
give ground, and turn to flight : those who would take them 
are close ujran their heels. There may you see the plain 
all covered, so many Saracens fallen upon the rough grass, 
so many bright hauberks and shining coats of mail, so 
many broken lances, so many banners tom. 'This battle 
have the French jvon, yet ah ! God ! how great is their 
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loss ! Charles will lose his pride and defence : into great 
sorrow will fall the land of France. 

There mi^t you see Roland and Oliver fighting and 
striking with their swords : well may you know the numbers 
of those whom they have slain : it is written in charters 
and in briefs : as saith the Chronicle, more than four 
thousand fell. In four encounters it has gone well with 
ours, but the fight is heavy and sore for them. All the 
knights of France are slain, all but sixty whom God has 
spared. Before they die they will sell themselves right dear ! 

Count Roland sees the great losses of his men : his com- 
rade Oliver he calls, ‘ Fair comrade dear, God be with you ! 
see all these good soldiers lying on the ground. WeU may 
we weep for sweet France, fair France, left desolate of such 
noble barons. Ah ! King and friend, w'hy are you not here ? 
Oliver, my brother, what can we do to send him news of 
our need* ? ’ Said Oliver, ‘ I know not where to look ; I 
had rather die than bring shame upon me.’ 

Then says Roland, ‘ I will blow my horn. So shall 
Charles hear it, as he goes down the passes. I pledge you 
my word, the Franks will turn then.’ Said Oliver, ‘ The 
shame would be great, and a reproach to all your kin ; this 
dishonour w'ould last them all their lives. When I bade 
you do it, then you would not : now you shall not with my 
consent. If you blow now, it will not be bravely done : 
now you have both arms bloody.’ Answers the Count, 

‘ Ay ! I have struck full many a good stroke ! ’ Then said 
Roland, ‘ Hard is our battle ; why are you angry against 
me ? ’ And he answ'ers, ‘ Comrade, it is your doing ; good 
sense in courage is not folly : better worth is measure than 
madness. The French are dead by your light folly : 
Charles will get no more service of us. If you had listened 
to me, we should have played out this battle ; the heathen 
king would have been taken or dead. Your prowess, 
Roland, has wrought our ill : Charlemagne shall get no 
more of you : never again shall there be such a man from 
now till God’s judgment day. Here you will die, and 
France will come to shame thereby. To-day, too, must 
end our faithful fellowship ; right sore will be our parting 
before night.’ Then did they weep and sigh, each grieving 
for the other. 
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Now Roland has put the hom to his lips ; he grasps it 
well, and with great force he blows it. High are the hills 
and the sound goes very far : thirty long leagites they hear 
it echo. Charles hears it, and all his comrades. Then says 
the King, ‘ Our men are giving battle.’ Count Roland, with 
pain and anguish, with great dolour, sounds his hom : from 
his mouth streams the bright blood, his temples are. burst- 
ing. But of the hom he holds the sound is right loud : 
Charles hears it as he goes down the passes, Dxrke Naimes 
hears it, and all the Frenchmen listen to it. Then said the 
King, ‘ I hear the hom of Roland ; never would he sound 
it if he were not fighting.' 

The Count Roland has blood upon his mouth : his 
temples are bursting : he sounds his hom with great pain, 
with great anguish. Charles and his Frenchmen hear it : 
then said the King, ‘ That horn is blown with a long breath ! ’ 
Answers the Duke Naimes, ‘ There Roland is In pain : 
battle there is, by my faith, and someone has betrayed him. 
Arm yourself, and cry your war-cry : rescue your noble 
servants ; you hear well enough that Roland is in despair.' 

^e Emperor has bidden his hom to sound : the French 
dismount, and arm themselves with hauberks and helms 
and golden-hilted swords : fair shields they have, and long 
and strong lances, and banners white and red and blue. 
All the barons of the host spring to horse, and spur till they 
have crossed the passes again. Not one of them but says 
to another, ' If we could but see Roland before he dies, at 
his side we would deal great blows.’ Who cares for that ? 
They have delayed too long. 

The night has turned to light, and the day has dawned : 
against the sun armour is shining, hauberk and helm flash 
out flames, and shields all painted with flowers, and lances 
and gilded banners. The Emperor rides in wrath, and the 
French are grieved and angry : there is none but weeps 
bitterly : for Roland they are in great fear. 

High are the hills and dark and vast : . deep are the 
valleys, and swift the torrents. Behind, before, sound the 
trumpets, all answering the hom of Roland, The Emperor 
rides wrathfully, the Frenchmen rage and grieve ; there is 
none but weeps and laments and prays Gk)d to keep Roland 
safe until they corpe int<j the field together ; then with him 
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they will strike right strongly. Who cares for that ? 
Naught avails now ; they delayed too long, they cannot 
come in time 

In great wrath rides Charlemagne ; over his coat of mail 
lies his white beard. All the barons of France spur onward, 
for there is none but is lamenting not to be with Roland, 
the captain who is fighting the Saracens of Spain. If he is 
wounded, would a soul remain alive ? Ah ! God ! what 
men are the sixty in his company ! Better men had never 
King or captain. 

3. The Death of Oliver 

Roland looks across the hills and heaths : of the men of 
France he sees so many lying dead, and he mourns for 
them like a noble knight. ‘ Noble barons, God have mercy 
on you, and bring all your souls to Paradise, to lie on holy 
flowers. Better soldiers than you I never saw : so long a 
time you have served me, so great lands have you conquered 
for Charles. The Emperor has nurtured you to no good 
end. O land of France, a right sweet country art thou ; 
to-day thou art bereft of so many noble barons. Barons 
of France, through me I see you dying, yet can I not defend 
you or save you : God be your aid, who never breaks His 
promise. Oliver, my brother, it is not for me to fail you ; 
I shall die of grief, if I am not here slain by some other. Sir 
Comrade, let us to battle again ! ’ 

Count Roland is gone back to the field : in his hand is 
Durendal, and like a brave soldier he strikes therewitli. 
When he sees the accursed folk who are blacker than ink, 
with nothing white about them but their teeth, then said 
the Count : ‘Now know I truly that to-day we shall die. 
Strike, Frenchmen ! for again I begin the battle.’ Said 
Oliver, ‘ 111 luck to the laggard ! ' And as he spoke the 
Frenchmen rushed on. 

WTien the heathen saw that the French were few, there 
was pride and comfort among them. One to another they 
said : ‘ The Emperor has the wrong of it.’ The Caliph 
springs upon a roan horse and spurs well with his golden 
spurs : he strikes Oliver behind, in the middle of the back, 
he has pierced through the shining hauberk to his body, and 
out through his breast the spear has gone. Then said he, 
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' You have taken a mortal wouijd : Charlemagne did.Ul.to 
leave you in the pass. The Empefor has done us \iTpng, 
but he will have no boast of that, for by ybuf death alone 
have I well avenged dur men.' 

Oliver feels that he is stricken to death : he will not v^t 
long for his vengeance. In his hand is his sword Halteclere, 
brown of blade : he smites the Cahph on his helm ali<gilded, 
and dashes from it stones and crystals : he cleaves his head, 
even to the teeth, and strikes him down to djeath. Then 
said he, ' Heathen, curse upon you : I say not that Charles 
has not lost, but neither to wife nor to lady shall you boast, 
in the land of your birth, that you have taken from Charles 
a penny's worth, or done him harm by me Or by another.' 
And then he called Roland to his aid. ' 

Oliver feels that he is stricken to death, and never can 
he have enough of vengeance. In the great press he strikes 
like a noble teron : he cleaves lances, bucklers, hands arid 
feet, sides and shoulders. Whoever had seen him thus 
hacking the Saracens in pieces and hurling them dead one 
upon another, would long have kept the meiriory of a good 
^Hting man. Nor did he forget the war-cry of Charles : 
‘ Montjoie 1 ’ he cried, loud and clear. He calls on Roland, 
his friend and peer : ‘ Sir Comrade, come then to my side : 
tO'^ay to our sorrow we shall be parted.' And each for 
the other they began to weep. 

Roland looks Oliver in the face : changed he was and 
livid, colourless and pale : his bright blood streaming from 
his body and poiiririg ,to the ground. 'God!' said the 
Count, ‘ now T know not what to do. Sir Comrade, your 
courage has undone you. Never shall be seen again a 
fighting man like you. , Alas 1 sweet land of France, how 
art thou to-day bereft of good soldiers, tonfounded and 
cast down ! The Emperor will have great 1<^ of them.' 
And at that word Rcdand swoOned upon his horse, 

S^ you Roland swooning upon his, horse, arid Oliver 
wounds to death ? So has he- bled that his eyes are dim *. 
neither near nor far can he see clear td kriovv again ariy man 
on earth. ‘Jffis comrade, wiien he meets hirii, he has struck 
upon his gold and jewelled helm : he has doyen it to the 
nose-piece, but has not touched the head. ; At that blow 
Roland looks at him and asks him tei^eriv and gently. 
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‘ Sir Comrade, do you this of your own will ? I am Roland, 
who nave always loved you ; and in no way have you ever 
been against me.’ Said Oliver, ‘ I hear your voice ; I 
cannot see you : may the Ix)rd God see you ! I have struck 
you ; Oh, forgive me that ! ’ Roland answers, ‘ I have 
taken no -harm: here and before God I do forgive you.’’ 
Thereat they leaned over to embrace each other ; in such 
loving fashion have you seen them make their parting. 

Oliver feels death greatly anguish him ; his two eyes 
turn within his head : his hearing is lost, his sight is gone. 
He leaves his saddle, he lays himself to earth ; he confesses 
his sins aloud. With joined hands held up to Heaven he 
prays God to grant him Paradise, and to bless Charles the 
King and the sweet land of France, and above all other men 
his comrade Roland. His heart fails, his helm droops, he 
lies at full length on the ground. Dead is the Count, he is 
no longer here. Roland the Baron weeps and laments for 
him ; never on earth will you hear tell of a man more 
sorrowful. 

Count Roland, when he sees his friend dead, Ijing there 
with his face towards the East, cannot keep himself from 
weeping and sobbing. Very tenderly he begins to mourn 
for him : ‘ Sir Comrade, your valour has undone you I 
Together have we been many years, ihany days : never 
did you hurt me, never did I do you wrong. Now you are 
dead, it is my sorrow that I live,’ At that word he swoons 
upon his charger Veillantif ; but his golden stirrups hold 
him up, so that whichever way he go he cannot fall. 

4. The Death of Roland 

Count Roland fights nobly, but his body sweats and 
bums : in his head he has pain and great sickness ; burst 
are his temples with blowing the hom. But he would fain 
know if Charles will come : he takes his horn again, feebly 
he sounds it. The Emperor has halted, he listens : ‘ Lords,’ 
said he, ‘ it goes right ill with us ; Roland my nephew is 
this day lost to us ; I hear by the hom that he has not long- 
to live. He that would be there, let him ride quickly. 
Sound your trampets, every one that is in all this army.’’ 
Then sixty thousand of them blow so loud that the hills 

, Ik 
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resound and the valleys answer. The heathen hear, and 
have no desire to laugh ; one to another they say ; Now 
we shall have Charles upon us.’ 

The heathen say : ‘ The Emperor is retumh)g : hear the 
trumpets of the men of France. If Charles comes we shall 
be lost : if Roland lives he will renew our war, we shall have 
lost our land of Spain.’ Then four hundred of them gather 
in their helms, the best there are upon the field. On Roland 
they make onslaught hard and fierce ; the Count has much 
ado to meet them on his side. Say the heathen : ‘ In an 
evil hour were we bom ! To-day a fatal day has dawned 
for us ; we have lost our lords and our peers. Charles is 
coming with his great host : we can hear the clear trampets 
of the men of France, and great is the noise of their war- 
cry “ Montjoie ! ” Count Roland is of so great pride, he 
wUl never be conquered by any mortal man. Let us shoot 
at him from afar : so we may leave him on the field.' So 
they said : lances and spears, javelins and winged darts 
they flung at him, they pierced and broke the shield of 
Roland, they rent his hauberk and tore away its broidery ; 
his ibody they have not touched, but Veillantif is wounded 
in* thirty places : beneath the Count he has fallen dead. 
The heathen flee, they leave him there : Count Roland is 
alone on foot. 

Roland turns again, he goes once more to search the 
field. Under a pine, beside a brake of eglantine, he has 
found his comrade Oliver ; against his breast he has clasped 
him closely, and returned as best he can. On a shield 
beside the other peers he has laid him down. Then his 
grief and pity wax greater ; thus says Roland ; ‘ Fair 
comrade Oliver, you were son to the good Count Renier, 
who held the marches of Gennes in the valley : to break a 
lance, to shatter a shield, to rend a hauberk’s mail, to hold 
council with the wise, to bring traitors to dismay, in no 
land was there ever a better knight.’ 

Count Roland, when he saw his peers all dead, and 
Oliver whom he so loved, was moved with tenderness and 
began agaih to weep. His face was all discoloured : ' so 
great was his grief that he could no longer stand upright. 
Will he, nill he, to the ground he fell swooning. 

Then Count Roland returns from his swoon : he rises to 
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his feet, but he has great pain : he feels that death is near 
him. For his peers, he prays that God will summon, thfem, 
then he .commends himself to the angel Gabriel. He takes 
the horn in one hand, tilat there be no reproach, and in the 
other Durendal his sword. Further than an arbalest can 
send a shot he marches towards Spain : he enters a field, 
he m'^unts a rise : there, under two fair trees, are four steps 
of marble : upon the green grass there he falls, there he 
swoons : for death is very near to him. 

High are the hills, and very high the trees : four steps 
are there, of shining marble. On the green grass lies Count 
Roland swooning. One Saracen is spying on him every 
way : he had feigned death, he lay among the rest, he had 
covered his body and his face with blood. Now he gets 
him to his feet, he comes up running : a fine man and 
strong, and of great courage. Full of pride and deadly 
rage, he seizes Roland, his body and his arms, and he speals 
a word ; ‘ Vanquished is the nephew of Charles the King ; 
this sword of his I will bear away to Araby.' He took it 
in his fist, and pulled the beard of Roland ; and at that pull 
Count Roland was aware of him. 

Roland feels that his sword is being taken from him ; ■ he 
opens his eyes, he speaks a word ; ‘ Well know I, thou art 
none of ours ! ’ With his horn, that he would never lose, 
he strikes him on his gold and jewelled helm : he breaks 
the heathen’s steel, his head and his bones, both his eyes 
he dashes from his head, at his' feet he flings him dead. 
Then sa}^ he, ‘ Coward! how didst thou dare, by right or 
by wrong, to lay hand on me ? None that hears tell of 
thee, but shall hold thee for a fool. Broken is the broad 
mouth of my horn ; fallen are the gold and crystal of it.' 

Now feels Roland that death is hastening upon him : he 
gets him to his feet, he rouses him as he may : he has lost 
the colour from his face. He grasps Durendal his sword aU 
naked ; before him he has a brown rock. Ten strokes he 
strikes upon it in grief and wrath r the steel grates, it is 
not broken or dinted. Then said the Count : ‘ Saint 
Mary, aid ! Alas ! Durendal, good sword, ill was thy for* 
tune I When I part from thee, my care of thee is past: 
So many fights in field have I won with thee, so many great 
lands conquered that Charles nbw hdds, Charles with his 
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hoajry beard. Let no man eva: own thee that would turn his 
back for an enemy. While I live, never shalt thou be taken 
from me ; to a right good soldier thou hast long time be- 
longed ; never shall be such another in the free land of 
France.' 



' With his horn he strikes him on his gold helm.’ 


Roland strikes again upon the Sardian rock; the steel 
grates, it is, not broken or dinted. When the Count sees 
that he cannot break it, to himself he begins his lament. 
‘ Alas 1 Durendal, how art thou clear and bright ! how thou 
gleamest and flashest against the sun ! ; Charles was in the 
valley of Maurienne^ when God in Heaven bade him by’ an 
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angel give thee to a Count and Captain ; then did the gentle 
King Charlemagne gird me with thee. With thee I won 
for him Anjou and Brittany ; with thee Poitou and Maine, 
the free land of Normandy, Provence and Aquitaine, and 
Lombardy and all Romania ; with thee I won for him 
Bavaria and Flanders, Bulgaria and all Poland : Con- 
stantinople did him homage, and Saxony was at his will. 
With thee I won for him Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, and 
England, that he holds as his demesne. With thee have 
I won so many lands and countries that Charles now holds, 
Charles of the white beard. For this my sword, I have 
great grief and heaviness : rather would I die than it should 
be left in heathen hands. Lord God, my Father, let not 
France be so dishonoured ! ’ 

Roland strikes yet again upon a dark rock : harder he 
smites than I can tell. The steel grates : it breaks not nor 
is dinted : against the sky it springs back on high. When 
the Count saw that he could not break it, very gently he 
lamented to himself, ‘ Alas ! Durendal, how fair thou art 
and holy ! It is not right that heathen should have thee : 
by Christians shouldst thou be kept. So many battles have 
I won with thee, and conquered so many great lands that 
Charles now holds, Charles of the flowing beard : by thee 
is the Emperor both strong and rich. May no man own 
thee that does cowardly ; God ! let not France be so dis- 
honoured 1 ’ 

Roland feels that death is seizing him ; from his head 
to his heart it is descending. Beneath a pine he has gone 
in haste : on the green grass he has thrown himself down : 
under him he lays his sword and his horn. He has turned 
his face towards the heathen folk ; this has he done because 
he wishes truly that Charles may say and all his people, 
how that the gentle Count died conquering. Then he con- 
fessed his faults great and small, again and again : for his 
sins he offered up to God his gauntlet. 

Count Roland lay beneath a pine ; towards Spain he 
turned his face. Then of many a thing he began to have 
remembrance : of the many lands that he had eonquered, 
of sweet Ftance, of the men of his kindred, of Charlemagne 
his lord, who nurtured him, and of the men of France, of 
whom he Was so trusted. He cou^d no^ but weep andjsigh : 
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but of himself he would not be forgetful, he confess^ his 
faults, he prayed God for His mercy ; ‘ O very Father of 
men. Thou who never failest of Thy promise, Thou who 
didst raise up Lazarus from death, and defendest Danid 
from the lions, keep Thou my soul from all perils from the 
sins which in my life I did.’ He offers for them his right 
gauntlet to God ; and from his hand Saint Gabriel has re- 
ceived it. Upon his arm he holds his head bent down : 
with his hands joined he has gone to his end. 

Dead is Roland ; God has his soul in Heaven ; the Em- 
peror is come to Roncevaux. Not a road is there, not a 
path, not an, open space, not a yard of earth, not a foot, 
but there lies the body of a Frank or of a heathen. ' Fair 
nephew,’ cries Charles the King, ‘ where are you ? ’ In 
vain : for there is none that answers. 


II. RICHARD CCEUR DE LION 

I. The Lion and the Griffons 

In the year of our Lord 1187 Richard, Count of Poitou and 
Duke of Aquitaine, took the Cross in the lifetime of his 
father Henry, King of England. And this he did without 
the consent of the King, but moved, according to his 
nature, by his own will and passion. For of all men of 
whom we have any true record he was the one that most 
loved war and most excelled in fighting ; also he was 
touched in ^his heart with grief and indignation for the 
kingdom of Jerusalem, which had been in that year over- 
thrown and the Holy Sepulchre itself taken and de&ed by the 
ruler of the Saracens — Sialadin,i Sultan of Syria and of Egypt. 

Now it happened, within two years after, that Kuig 
Henry died, and Richard was crowned King of England in 
his stead. Then the desire of war and pilgrimage came 
again upon him, and he began with haste to make ready for 
his voyage, and to gather money and arms as for a l(mg 
day's work. And to this end he sold everything that he 
had, both lands and manors and jewels that were his own. 
r Fronounced Salib-dia (Sslah s 4 *din}. 
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and ^so grants royal (as of earldoms, and castles, and the 
seats of justice), so that there were many who deemed hkn 
to be withoijt hope of returning to his own, and looking 
only to die for the Christian cause in the van of the armies 
of Christendom. And in this they were deceived, but not 
in their high imagination of him ; for though he was hasty 
in maay things and especially in anger, yet he was alwa5rs 
generous and easy to be appeased, and what his haste 
spoiled his prudence mended. Above all, he had the virtues 
of a king that is a great man of arms ; for in all that he 
did his mind was noble, and his valour was such that he 
never knew defeat. Always he was jealous ,of his right ; 
but he would never close his hand from giving, nor forget 
a good turn, nor fail to succour his own party, and he 
would have had all his enemies to be hardy and honour- 
able, for he loved such and desired to fight with none other. 
As for Ifis body, he was tall and full of grace ; his hair 
between red and gold ; his arms full long, and not to be 
matched for foining with the sword or striking ; in every- 
thing he looked like one that should command others. 
And as Master Geoffrey de Vinsauf wrote, who knew •him 
well, he was far above all men of his time both for goodness 
and for strength, and ever to be remembered for his prowess 
in battle, and by his deeds he shone beyond all that could 
be said of him. Also he was fair of face as no king has 
been of all the kings of England before or since ; and that 
may be seen by the image upon his tomb, which is in the 
Abbey Church of Fontevrault in France. 

It was on September 3 that Riihard was»crowned King 
at Westminster, and on December ii, after he^had set the 
realm in order, he set sail from Dover and came to Nor- 
mandy, in the first year of his reign and the thirty-second 
of his age. He kept Christmas at Lyons-la-For6t, and 
marched thence to Touis, and afterward to Vezelai, where 
he had agreed to meet with Philip, King of France ; and 
they two, having made a treaty for their warfaring together^ 
marched with their armies to Lyons on the Rhone and there 
parted to make their diverse ports, having taken tryst to 
meet at Messina in Sicily. 

King Richard came to Marseilles and was there three 
weeks. The ships which he found read^y by the shore were 
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HI number a hundred; and fourteen busses beside, -^hich 
were ships of great size and wonderful swiftness, strong and 

s iuddejre; thirteen anchdirsv tWfty oars, saiis, feed 

of ropes; tvitb a tried m^ter and -^picked crew of 
f^||fei?en.T|jen, anni for freight forty men of 'anus with fhei4 
hl^es,- _aud forty fpeit%>ldiers> ^d ipri^siott for a<:Whole 
ytafe yef' fe bus^isjWere so gr^t &at fey carried double 
^ aufeesd. ) The'* 3 feg’s= trefere. (which was of value past 
r|eko|ttng) wSs pai^^ ainp'^g the ^ps and busses, so that 
itjofe part were ife the bther might be s^ved. Then the 
bl&hdti^oki and fe chjyef men of his army took 
fe' sea!; h^Apjgnst >y, and on Ssfember 23 he came to 
lifiessina)', 4 |||frfbund fe King of feuiefe there before him. 

, There hf feifefeo the rest of his owil army, which had 
sailed, and had been ‘but ill received by 

certain of . the ipSdfe of Messina; of whom many wtre come 
of Sarafe Idcfei, And these, who were called Griffons and 
Ihihbsu;^, fell upon the Englishmen within a day after 
fe obfeig of King Richard and attacked the hostel where 
Ifugh fe Rrun was lodged. But the King hearing of it 
raft' ihsfetly dfen them, though he had but twenty men 
vhth ;Idm;'hnd scattered them like sheep and drove them 
into ifet city ancT made assault upon their battlements ; 
also our' galleys fr<m s^ward stood into the port to block 
it, but the Krug i^bf'Rrance hindered them from coming in 
and feie of thw wei^ lost in the attempt. But on the 
laytid safe,.,where^e:ICii:^ of Ei^land was, the attack was 
pressed; hfeK'“ we^ ieft without guard, for no 

ofe tcndd'looh ofe from them but he would have cm^arrow 
in fe eye before hVcciukl. fei ft ; and by means of a postern 
^fe?ife<^ . Kfe( J^cferd1ife fefor^ seen to be deserted 
fefe he an.enfe with great boldness, and 

let m the rest*of :fe a“fey into tf«e city. Then about ten 
thousand mai ferfed through the city, and before them 
Ifeg. Richard, who. wa^ first ia vie^try attack ; for by his 
darfe he feught courage to his owp, men and discomfiture 
to his enemies, so that th^ were mown down by the sword 
like com. Thus he took Messina by one assault, in less 
time than a priest would take: t<> chant mattins ; and lo t = 
alter itbds Wras .dbne..‘ the French suddenlv beheld the easiBuS 
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and l^nners bf King Richard floating above the walls of 



The Banners of England and France together are raised on 
the Towers of Messina^ 


the city. Whereat 'the King of France was so mortified 
that* he conceived in his heart tjiat h|itred against King 
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Richaid which lasted as long as his life. ■ Yet he had o^ered 
no hdping hand to the King of England against a stubborn 
enemy, as by his treaty of fellowship he wSs ^bound to do 
—-nay, he resisted as long as he could. And when the city 
was taken he sent orders, by the advice of his council, that 
King Richard should take down his banners and put up 
the banners of France in their stead, in token of greater 
dignity. Thereat King Richard was indignant, consider- 
ing what had happened, and bearing in mind the rights of 
thdr fellowship : and he sent no answer lest he should 
seem to give up his right, and the victory should be ascribed 
not only to <jne who had done nothing, but to a faithless 
adversary.’ Yet, by the intercession of mediators, his anger 
was at last appeased, and he who was held invincible yielded 
to the request of the King of France, so that in the towers 
were placed guards of both nations, and the banners of both 
were raised above the walls of the city. * 

Nevertheless, after this there were again disputes between 
these kings, and the Griffons were stirred up by the King 
of France to do such injury as they could to King Richard, 
so that they forbade the suppl 3 ang of provisions necessary 
fof so great an army, and ordered that nothing should be 
exposed for sale, to the end that the English might be com- 
pelled to submit themselves to the powet of their people.- 
But King Richard, with great labour and diligence, built 
him a wooden castle, to which he gave the name of Mate- 
grifiun or Kill-Griffon. At this the Griffons were greatly 
angered, seeing that it <»^as intended for their destruction ; 
fdr it was buik on a hill close by the city, and very con- 
venient for shelter. And lest the army Should suffer from 
lack 'of provisions, \^^ich tvere forbidden to be sold, the 
King made tibiem use those which had been brought by 
the ships as a store against the time to come. The enemy 
Aetefore did what harm and injury they could to our men, 
had -the King of France openly favoured them. But the 
fkost fart of the nobles were earnest for peace, and went to 
and fro between the palace and Mategriffun to soften anger ; 
and in the end King Tancred of Sicily sent messengers to 
King Richard to offer peace, and said how he was unwilling 
to the ill-will of so great a man, to the danger of his 
own peofde ; and h® najide alliance with King Richard 
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and |ave his daughter to be betrothed to the King’s 
nephew, Arthur of Brittany, with 20,000 ounces of gold fdr 
a marriage portion. 

All things *having been also restored, whether of silver 
or gold, which had been taken from the city, the people 
and the pilgrims mixed gladly together, and &e friendship 
of the icings was also renewed ; and vhen the great feast 
of Christmas came, King I^chard with all respect bade the 
King of France to dinner, and by the public crier called 
upon every soul to pass that day with him in joy and glad- 
ness. At this courteous request the King of France came 
with an innumerable company of nobles and, a crowd of 
others, and they were received with honour into the Castle 
of Mategriffun, where every one sat down according to his 
rank. Who could count the variety of the dishes which 
were brought in, or the diverse kinds of cups, or the crowds 
of servants in splendid attire ? Which if any should wish 
to do, let him measure in his mind the great-heartedness of 
King Richard, and so understand of what manner the feast 
would be. And after the feast was at an end. King Richard 
set before the King of France such cups as were of most 
beauty, and gave him his choice in honour of the day, aftd 
likewise to each noble according to his rank ; for like Titus, 
after whose manner he bestowed his wealth, he counted 
that day lost on which he happened to have given nothing. 

Then, after the stormy months of winter were past, there 
came to King Richard his mother Queen Eleanor, bringing 
with her the noble damsel Berengaria, daughter to the 
King of Navarre, and betrothed 'wife of King Richard. 
And in no long space after, the King of Franc^e sailed fon 
Palestine, and Queen Eleanor, having stayed but a short 
time, departed again to Normandy ; then the King sent 
forward his betrothed to Cyprus, with his own sister, and 
on the Wednesday after Palm Sunday he followed after 
her. And when he came to Cyprus he found there the buss 
in which the queensi were, lying at anchor off the port of 
Limasol. For, in Cyprus also tiiere were Griffons, which 
hindered our men from landing and took some of them, and 
slew othws ; so that from feax of the crudty and treason 
of the Emperor of 'Cyprus the queens had not yet dis- 
embarked. 
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3ut while the pilgrims wwe jfi^ting for their lives. King 
Rip^iard arrived in the port of Limasol with all hi§ fleet, 
and sent two knights to the Emperor to ask ^tisfaction of 
him in a peaceful manner. V^ereat the Emperor was 
indignant, and used strong words, saying ‘ Prut, Sire,' and 
boating that an Emperor had nothing to do with a King, 
being answerable only to God. • 

When the envoys brought back this message King Richard 
Routed out loud ‘ To arms 1 ' and went with all his men 
in boats to seize the port, and the Emperor and his defended 
the shore, some with slings and bows, and some in gaUeys. 
Then our ir^pn came to close quarters and shot into the 
galleys and took them all, and came near to shore and shot 
arrows like rain, at those who kept the landingr-place. But 
the fight was long time doubtful, until King Richard, per- 
ceiving that his men were not daring enough to leave their 
boats and go to the shore, leaped first from his tferge into 
the water and boldly attacked the Griffons. Then also, 
our men, following him, cut down the Greeks and pursued 
them beyond the city. The King himself found a common 
horse,, and speedily vaulted upon it by the aid of a lance, 
and with cords for stirrups rode on after the Emperor, 
crying out, ‘ My Lnrd the Emperor, I defy you to single 
coml^t.’ But he, as though he were deaf, fled swiftly 
away. , , 

(m the.morrpw the Griffons would fight again ; but while 
the Emperor was encouraging his men, the King came 
suddenly upon him at full speed and with his spear struck 
him from his horse, but fii the crowd he got himself another 
horse and escaped to the mountains. Then the King struck 
do'^ his banner-bearer,, and gave orders that the banner, 
which was of great splendour and beauty, should be kept 
for - 

King Richard’s desire was to pursue the Emperor 
wherever he was, and to take him % force ; but by the 
m^ation. of the Hospitallers of Jerusalem it was deter- 
mine that .a treaty should be made between thfe King 
and Rmperor, and the Emi)eror swure to keep ah the 
conditions jther^f, Nevertheless, on 'the following night, 
the Emperor, by the advice of a. treacherous knight named 
I^in de Caiffa. fled awav to his citvof Famaeiii^ta^ - Therein 
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upon Jiing Richard pursued after him in his gahejre, an^ 
took me city of Niciosia and the three forts called Cnerines', 
Didimus, anc^ Buf event ; and hi Cherines was taken the 
Emperor's daughter and his treasure. Which when the 
Emperor heard, he was nearly mad with grief, and came 
humWy to King Richard and fell on his knees before him 
and subanitted himself wholly to his mercy. But the King, 
moved with pity, raised him up and made him sit beside 
him ; also he had his daughter brought to him, whom he 
embraced with marvellous joy, while tears started from his 
eyes. 

Thus the King took all Cyprus into his haiui in fifteen 
days ; and in the same time he was wedded to Berengaria, 
daughter of the King of Navarre, at Limasol, and there she 
was crowned qiieen. Then when the marriage had been 
celebrated in royal manner, one day all the King's galle 3 ?s, 
which had long been looked for, arrived in port, and he 
added to them five ships which he had taken from the 
Emperor. 

And at the last he got his baggage on board, and took 
the queens in company to sail with a fair wind. But 1>jr 
chance he heard that the King of France was at point to 
take the city of Acre ; whereat he sighed deeply and cried, 

‘ May God withhold the taking of Acre till I come.' Then 
making ready with all speed he went on board one of his 
largest and swiftest galleys, and rushed forward in advance, 
impatient of delay, as was his wont. 

2. The Sieok oi* ackk 

Now, as with all haste they ploughed the sea, for the first 
time they had sight of the Holy Land. First they saw the 
fort called Merkeb, then Tortusa on the seashore, then 
Tripolis, Enfeh, and Botrun ; and soon after appeared the 
high tower of Jebeil. Lastly, on this side of Sidon, opposite 
Beyrout, there bore in sight a ship fiUed with Saracens whom 
Saladin had chosen from all the Pagan Empire for the relief 
of the besieged in Acre ; and because of the Christian army, 
which was close at hand, they were standing out to sea a 
little, waiting for the moment to dash suddenly into the 
port. King Richard, perceiving the d«at Pet<^ des 
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Bait^, captain of one of his galleys; to ihquire w% com** 
.manded it ; and when they ariswer^ that it belonged to 
the King of France, the King eagerly dreVn^ar to it. But 
it had no mark of . the French, nor any ensign nor banner 
of the Christians to^bear them out ; and when he looked 
at it nearly, the King was astonish^ at its great size and 
sdid build, for it tow«*ed up with three tall masts^ and its 
sides were painted green and yellow, and it was abundantly 
furnished in the best manner. The King therefore sent 
again to inquire, and when, instead of their former answer, 
they replied that they were Genoese, bound for Tyre, one 
of our galley-men said to the King, ‘ I give you free leave 
to cut off my hand, or hang me up, if I do not prove these 
men to be Saracens.' So, by the King's command, a galley 
was sent at full speed after them, for they were making off ; 
2 Uid when the galley reached their ship and row’ed by without 
giving a salute, they began to throw darts and arrows at 
our men. Then the King ordered the ship to be attacked 
forthwith. 

But though our galley-men rowed round and round the 
ship, they c^d not find where to attack it ; for it was solid 
and well built and defended by a guard of soldiers, who 
threw darts without ceasing. Our men took it hard to 
face darts flung from a ship much higher than their own ; 
they hung back therefore, to see what their unconquered 
and high-hearted King would think of such a case. But he 
shouted loudly, ‘ Will you let the ship go off untouched ? 
Shame ! Have you grown slack, after so many victories ? 
Is it the time to rest, ^en luck has thrown an enemy in 
your way Ir You shall be hanged, every man of you, if you 
let'them get away.' Our men therefore made a virtue of 
necessity, and leaped into the sea, diving under the ship 
and fouling the njdder with ropes ; others caught hold of 
the’ cabl^ and swarmed on board. The Turks received 
them stoutly and cut them down, chopping off hands, arms, 
and heads as they came aboard, and throwing the bodies 
into the sea. Then other of our nqen, fired with anger and 
revenge, made a yet fiercer onslaught, and leaped oVer the 
bnlvmr^ and rushed upon the Turks hand to hand. And 
at; last, with a mighty efidrt, thtey drbve the enefiiy back 
to the prow of the ; „but other Tnrksi young and picked 
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men, well armed, rushed up from below, and drove our men 
back ^nd forced them overboard. 

Then the King, seeing the peril of his men, and judging 
that it would* be hard to take the Turks with all their arms 
and provisions, commanded that all the galleys should ram 
the ship with their spurs, that is, their iron beaks. So the 
galleys drew off, and then came on at a quick stroke to 
ram, and the ship was instantly broken and began to make 
water and sink. When the Turks saw this they leapt into 
the sea, and our men killed some and drowned others. The 
King saved thirty-five alive, namely, the admirals and skilled 
engineers. The rest all perished, and their arms sank, and 
their serpents ; for they had aboard great st*ore of Greek 
fire, in bottles, and two hundred deadly serpents foy the 
destruction of the Christians. And if that ship had arrived 
safe at the siege of Acre, the Christians would never have 
taken tl^p city. 

So King Richard, with all his following, hastened on 
towards Acre to his heart's desire, and cast anchor that 
night off Tyre. On the morrow he weighed and set sail, 
and had not gone far when he sighted Scanderoon — then, 
after passing Casal Imbert, he saw the high tower of Acre, 
and little by little the rest of the battlements of the city. 
It lay besieged on every side by an infinite multitude 
gathered from every Christian nation under heaven, now 
trained to arms and the toil of war ; for the city had been 
long besieged. Also, on the outer side of these, was the 
Turkish army, in number past counting, and covering 
mountain and valley, hill and plain, with te#its of diverse 
shapes and radiant colours. There also wese seen the 
pavilions of Saladin himself and the tents of his brother 
Saphadin,! and of Tchehedin, the high steward of Paganism. 
King Richard gazed at all their army, and reckoned it up ; 
then when he put into port, the princes, chiefs, and nobles of 
the whole army came to meet him with joy and exultation, 
for they had been longing eagerly for his coming. The 
people showed their joy, by shouts of welcome and blowing 
of trumpets. But with the besieged Turks it was the 
other way about; they were terrified and cjasi; down, for 
they qonsidered how there would be no mqre coming, and 

^ Saph&h-dia. 
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going for them, because of the multitude of the ^ng's 
galleys. 

Then King Richard betook himself to thss tents prepared 
for him and disposed himself for business ; fof he had many 
things on his mind, as by what efforts, tactics, or machines, 
the city could be more quickly taken. As for the joy of the 
people at his arrival, no pen could possibly describ,^ it nor 
tongue tell it. Even the calm night seemed to shine upon 
them from a clearer sky. On this side trumpets blared, on 
that side horns ; here shrill fifes were heard, and there 
drums, or the deeper notes of the harp ; and out of all these 
discordant sounds arose a kind of harmony that soothed 
the ear. None could be found who did not show his joy 
in his own fashion ; singing popular ballads for gladness of 
heart, or reciting ancient deeds for an example to modem 
times. Some drank to the health of the singers ; others 
spent the night in dancing with all who came, hig^ or low. 
And to lighten the darkness waxen torches and flares blazed 
on every side, so that night seemed to have borrowed the 
brightness of day, and the Turks thought that the whole 
valley was on fire together. 

‘By the union of the forces of the two kings the whole 
Christian host became one army. With the King of France 
was the Marquis of Montferrat, who aspired to be King of 
Jerusalem ; with the King of England was Guy, the rightful 
King of Jerusalem, who had lost his kingdom to Saladin. 
King Richard was praised of all : ‘ Here,’ they said, ‘ is the 
man we have so longed to see, when wiU the assault be 
made ? Now the best ‘of kings has come, now let God's 
will be done.' Their hopes were all on King Richard. But 
whpn he had been there a few days he fell sick of the 
grievous disease called Arnold’s disease, from the strange- 
ness of the climate, which did not suit him. But for all 
that he had stone-throwers and mangonels set up, and a 
fort in front of the city gates, and gave much care to the 
building and finishing of machines. 

The King of France, disdaining this delay, sent word to 
King Richard that now was the moment for making the 
assault. King Richard showed that he was not yet ready, 
^th on account of his sickness and also because some of his 
men were late in arriving, being wind-bcgmd, but he hoped 
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that IJiey would coitie in the next fleet and bring material 
for making the machines. The King of France, howpvet, 
flot choosing ^or\hat to quithis purpose, sent orders through 
the army, % a herald, for the assault. Then you might 
have seen a multitude of armed men trained in arms, and 
so many coats of mail, gleaming helmets, noble chargers, 
pennbni, banners, and picked troops as were* never seen 
before. And when' the besieged Turks saw all this, they 
set up a voice like thunder with shouts and blare of horns, 
signalling to Saladin and the army outside to come to their 
succbur, as they had agreed beforehand. . Then the Turks 
from without gathered in a body, and got together every- 
thing within reach to fill up our trenches, and essayed to 
cross over and attack our men ; but in this they failed. 
Nevertheless, so heavy was the fighting that our men who 
were assaulting the town were forced to retire, for they 
were not^ough to attack «ind also to defend their camp ; 
and many of the French perished, slain by darts and stones 
and Greek fire, and there was great complaining and crying 
out among the people. ‘ Oh, why did we so long look for- 
ward to the coming of the Kings ? Our hopes have failed ; 
they are here, and we are none the better, but our losses ate 
heavier than before.’ The Turks also gibed at them shame- 
fully, and threw Greek fire on the machines which the King 
of France had built with such care, and destroyed them 
one after another. Whereat the King of France was so 
upset with rage and fury that from grief he fell, it w^ said, 
into a languid sickness, and could no longer mount his 
horse for confusion and despair. * ■» 

The two Kings wOre now both sick: The King of France 
recovered first, and tutned his mind to the building of 
machines and stOners, which he intended to ply day and 
night. He had one very good one which he called Mair 
votsin or ‘ Bad Neighbour.' The Turks in the city had 
another Which they called ‘ Bad Kinswoman,’ and by her 
violent casts she used frequently to knock Bad Neighbour 
to pieces ; but the Kinig of France kept rebuilding it, until 
by firing volleys he broke down part of the inain wall and 
shook the tOwer called Maledictum or 'the Accursed.' 
From one position the Stoner of the Duke of Burgundy Shot 
effectually, front another that of t|re Tepiplars, and from a 
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third that of the Hospitallers, Besides these there was 
another stoner, built by subscription, which was called 
‘God’s Stoner.’ Close to it a priest used t^o preach as- 
siduously, a very honest man who raised much money for 
restoring the engine and hiring men to bring stones for it 
to throw. By this machine a part of the wall, two poles’ 
length, near the tower Accursed, was at length shaken down. 
The Count of Flanders, too, had a choice stoner, which after 
his death belonged to King Richard, and another good one 
but smaller. Besides these King Richard had made two 
other new ones of choice material and workmanship, which 
would hit any spot you pleased with unspeakable accuracy. 
He had also built a machine commonly called ‘ Berefred,’ 
with very strong sides, and steps to mount it, and covered 
with hides and ropes and solid timber, so that it could not 
be shattered by stones or injured by pouring on Greek fire 
or other stuff. He also prepared two mangoneK, one of 
which was of such power that its shots reached the inner 
streets of the city market-place. So the stoners of King 
Richard kept shooting day and night in volleys, and it is 
kndVm for certain that a single stone from one of them 
struck twelve men down dead. The stone was after- 
wards sent for Saladin to see, and those who brought it 
told him that that devil of a King of England had brought 
these sea-pebbles from Messina to punish the Saracens, 
and nothing could resist them, for they shattered or 
pulverised all. 

Amongst other engin^ the King of France had prepared 
one for scaling the walls, called a ‘ Cat,’ because, like a cat, 
it crept up ’find clung to the wall. But one day the Turks 
let down upon it a heap of very dry wood, and threw upon it 
Greek fire, and aimed a stoner at it, and when it had caught 
fire broke it in pieces with their shots. Upon this the- King 
of France Was enraged beyond measure, and in the heat 
of his passion* when the day was drawing in, he gave orders 
by voice of herald that an assault should 1^ made on the 
city on the fiiorrow. 

This assault failed by reason of a memorable deed, not 
to be passed over in silence. There was a famous man of 
valour named Alberic Clements, who, when he saw the 
FrSnch sweating t<i little purpose, cri^ with great Spirit, 
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rhisaday, I will either die or, please God, I will go into 



Richard watches the Stoners at Work at the Siege of Acre. 


Acre.’* With that he boldly mounted the ladder, reached 
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the top of the wall, and killed many of the Turlgs who 
rushed upon him. The French would have followed him, 
but the ladder could not bear them all ; so ^that they fell 
and some were killed, others were dragged out much hurt. 
The Turks shouted with joy. Alberic Qements, left alone 
on the top of the wall, was surrounded and pierced with in- 
numerable wounds. ^ his words came true, for that day 
he fell a martyr and failed to go into Acre because he was 
cut off from all support. The French were much dis- 
couraged by his death, and gave up the assault. 

Now King Richard was not yet fully recovered ; never- 
thdess he Mras intent upon taking the city, and ordained 
that his men should try an assault. Perceiving, therefore, 
how difficult success was against so warlike an enemy, he 
thought it better to incite his younger men by rewards 
than to urge them on by severity. He ordered the herald 
to proclaim a reward of two gold pieces, afterwaids raised 
to three and four, to whoever should knock out a stone 
from the walls, near the aforesaid tower. And he had him- 
self carried to the fight on a silken litter, under cover of a 
great hurdle very stoutly put together ; and from this he 
shot with his arbalest, being a good marksman, and kdled 
many of the enemy. One of the Turks, flaunting in the 
armour of the aforesaid Alberic Clements, which he had 
put on, was bragging against our men on a high part of the 
wall, but King I&chard with a deadly shot of his arbalest 
pierced him fairly through the bresist. Tlie Turks, in grief 
at his fall, rushed to avenge him, as if they feared neither 
darts nor bolts. They*^struck, they pushed, they charged 
our troops*" like madmen ; never were men of any creed 
finer fighters or better at defence. The very memory of 
their deeds is astounding. Our men were compelled to 
retreat, and the enemy began to shout loudly as if victorious. 
Then again our esquires and the Pisans attacked them and 
mounted the tower in force, but again they were driven 
back ; for no race was ever seen like those Turks for 
ejGficiency in, war. They must be admired for their valour 
and their honesty all round ; if they had been of - the right 
faith there would have been, humanly speaking, no better 
men on earth. 

Yat they dreade<J our ipeh, not without reason ; and they 
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begged, a truce to inform Saladin of their condition, but 
nothing was accomplished. Meanwhile the stoners of the 
Christians neyer’ceased to shake the walls, day and nignt ; 
and 'when th€ Turks saw this, they were at last smitten 
with terror and confusion ; and many, yielding to fear, 
dropped over the walls at night and deserted. Then 
Saladin ,^eeing the danger of delay, assented to their making 
the best terms they could ; and forthwith the chief men of 
the city went to the Kings and offered to give up uncon- 
ditionally the city of Acre, and surrender the Holy Cross 
and 250 noble Christian prisoners ; and when our people 
refused, they offered 2000 noble prisoners and 500 of inferior 
rank, whom Saladin was to seek out from all his’ dominions, 
the Turks to give up all arms, goods, and provisions, and 
to march out in their shirts only ; and as ransom for their 
own lives to pay the two Kings 200,000 Saracen talents. 
After the »two Kings had consulted with the wisest of their 
chief men, the opinion of all was for accepting the offer. 
Thus, on the Friday after the Translation of St Benedict, 
the richest and noblest of the Saracen admirals were given 
and accepted as hostages, and the space of one month v/as 
fixed for collecting the prisoners and giving up the Holy 
Cross. 

Then it was forbidden, by voice of herald, that any should 
molest the Turks by word or deed, or provoke them by 
abuse ; and when the day came when the Turks, so admired 
for their honesty and courage, so strenuous in war and so 
famed for magnificence, were going to and fro on the walls 
ready to leave the city, the Christians went out to look at 
them in admiration for their fighting and to renew the 
memory of it. They were also astonished at the becoming 
countenances of those who were driven from their city 
almost destitute, and their bearing unsubdued by severity. 
Forced only by extreme necessity to own themselves con- 
quered, they were neither crushed by care nor dejected by 
loss of goods ; their faces were steadfast, their fierce loote 
seemed almost a claim to victory. At last, when they had 
all departed, the Christians, by order of the two Kings, 
entered the city freely through the open gates, with dances 
and joy, and with uplifted voices praising the Lord and 
giving thanks. Then the banners^ and various standards 
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of the two Kings were set up over the walls and towers, 
and the city was equally divided between them. 

3. The March on Jerusalem' 

•s 

On the following Monday it was two years to a day since 
the siege of Acre was begun by the Christians ; an^d on the 
morrow of St Bartholomew, being Sunday, the army was 
drawn up to advance along the sea-coast, in the name of 
the Lord. King Richard led the first line and had the 
vanguard ; the Normans formed the escort for the Standard. 
This was a great pole like a ship’s mast, carried on four 
wheels in a‘k»lid square base, with panelled sides dovetailed 
and armour-plated, impervious to sword, axe, or fire. A 
picked body of troops were generally set to guard it, especi- 
ally in open fighting, lest an enemy attack should injure or 
upset it ; for if, by any accident, it fell, the army would 
be scattered or thrown into confusion, for lack of a rallying- 
point. But while it remains upright they have a sure 
refuge : to it they bring the weak and wounded, and even 
the dead, if they happen to be famous or of high rank ; 
and so, because it stan^ as a signal to the army, it is called 
the Standard. It is quite consistent that it should be on 
wheels ; for, according to the state of the battle, it follows 
the enemy’s retreat, or retires before his advance. It was 
now escorted by the Normans and English. 

The army advanced by the coast, beating off many attacks 
of the Turks, but suffering much from thirst and from the 
weight of thair packs. * As each night came round we were 
attacked by a sort of reptile called tarantulas, which have 
most atrocious stings ; those who were stung by them 
immediately swelled up with the poison, and suffered 
agonies of torture. The rich and great relieved their pain 
with Tyrian ointment ; and at last the more careful ob- 
servers, noticing that the pestilent reptiles were frightened 
by loud sounds, started the 'pla,n of making as mu^ noise 
as possible at their approach, hammering on their Shidds, 
hdmets, sOats, poles, casks, flagons, ba.sins, platters, 
cauldrons, and anything else that came handy, and so 
drove the beasts away. It was also' the custom of the 
army that every night, before lying dowp to slOep,.a man 
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appointed for this purpose called out with a loud voice, in 
the middle of the camp, ‘ Help ! for the Holy Sepulchre ! 
At this cry all shouted together the same words, stretching 
ouUtheir hajtds to heaven with many tears and imploring 
God’s mercy and aid. Then the herald himself used to cry 
the words a second time, ‘ Help ! for the Holy Sepulchre ! ’ 
and again they repeated them ; and so in like manner they 
all made the same response, the third time, with great 
searching of heart and much weeping. Who could control 
himself at such a moment ? Even to tell the story might 
well bring tears from those who hear it. And by crying 
out in this fashion, the army found themselves in no small 
degree refreshed. 

After a very hard march of some days they reached 
Caesarea, where, by the King’s orders, the royal fleet had 
come with a number of men and a sufficient quantity of 
victuals.^ There the army pitched their tents, and spent 
the night by a river near the city, called the Crocodile 
River, because there crocodiles once devoured two soldiers 
while bathing. After some days they again advanced 
through a desolate mountainous country. The Tempjars 
had the rearguard and lost so many horses from the Turk^’ 
attacks that they were almc«t in despair. On that day 
the King was wounded in the side by a javelin while he was 
cutting down the Turks and driving them off ; but he was 
only slightly touched, and the smart of the wound made 
him the more keen and whetted his appetite for revenge : 
he fought hard all day without a halt, and beat off the 
Turks % organised charges. Our men spentThat night at 
the Salt River and stayed there two da3re. Tl|,ere was no 
small crush here over the carcasses of the horses which had 
been killed. The crowd were so eager to buy the flesh, even 
at a high price, that they actually came to blows. When 
the King heard this, he proclaimed that he would give a 
live horse to anyone who would distribute his dead one to 
the best man in his service who needed it. So they ate 
horseflesh as if it were game, and, with hunger for sauce 
they thought it delicious. 

Two days afterwards they advanced towards Arsuf, care- 
fully marshalled by King Richard to do battle with the 
Turks,, whom they had vowed to attack that day with all 
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thdr might. The enemy appeared about nine o’clock — 
first, 10,000 Turks shooting and yelling, then a Hbst of 
black goblins called negroes, then the Saracens of the desert, 
called Bedouins ; they covered two miles of g'X)und, closely 
massed. Our arbalesters and archers repelled them stoutly 
for some time, till they were swamp^ by the flood of 
enemies. The best of them then continued the march 
backwards, with their faces still towards the foe. The 
Hospitallers, too, in the rearguard, were nearly crushed, and 
being forbidden to charge by King Richard, two of them by 
disobedience led away the rest and so reversed tlie order of 
the march. The King, on seeing this, came from the ex- 
treme front', spurred with all his following to the rescue, 
right through the Hospitallers who had begun the charge, 
and hurled himself like a thunderbolt on the Turkish 
infantry, who gave way, falling to light and left. The 
Normans and English also, who were in charg.e of the 
Standard, came slowly up to the troops who were engaged, 
stopping a little w'ay off, that all might have a fixed rallying- 
point. The final charge was led by William des Barres, a 
very distinguished knight, who broke the Turkish line, cut 
down some of them and routed the remainder. The King 
on a big Cyprian charger, with a picked company, followed 
them up the hills, sparks flying from his sword and helms 
ringing beneath it. At last our men returned to the Stan- 
dard, dressed their ranks, and marched on Arsuf , where they 
pitched tents outside the town. As they were doing this a 
huge column tf Turks attacked our rear. King Richard, 
hearing the npise, called on his men, and with only fifteen 
companions charged the enemy with loose rein, shouting 
‘ Help us, God and the' Holy Sepulchre ! ’ Our men 
hastened to follow him, broke the Turks, and scattered 
them as far as Arsfif, from whence they had first come out. 
Then the King returned from slaughtering the Turks, and 
came into camp, and his tired men slept that night in 
peace. . . 

The Sultan, hearing ,that his choice troops bad been so 
routed, was filled with anger and confusion. He summoned 
his admirals and said to them, ' Eya I how splendidly my 
mpn have behaved, after all their boasting and arrogance 1 
'they have got the war they wanted, but wfiere is the yictofy 
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they bragged about ? ’ At these words, and more of the 
same Kind, the admirals looked down in silence, till one of 
them (named Sanscuns of Aleppo) replied, ‘ Most sacred 
Sultan, saviUj, your Majesty, you blame us unjustly, for we 
did our best, both in charging the Franks and in meeting 
tlj^ir counter-attacks. Nothing is of any use against them ; 
tlifey are armed, not like us, but in impenetrable armour. 
And, moreover, there is one of them about whom there is 
something most astonishing. It is he who confounds and 
destroys us — ^we have never seen his like. He is always 
first and foremost, and no one can stand up to him or save 
those whom he has once gripped. They call him, in their 
language, Melech Richard. Such a King deserves to have 
the whole earth for his dominion. And what more can we 
do against a man so strong and so invincible ? ’ 

About this time King Richard happened to be out with 
a very smnll escort, to take a walk with his falcons, and if 
he saw any Turks to reconnoitre them and catch them un- 
awares. Being tired with his march he chanced to fall 
asleep, and some Turks, observing this, made a great dash 
to capture him. He drew his sword and charged ; they 
led him into an ambush and surrounded him. But sud- 
denly one of his companions, named William de Pratelles, 
called out in the Saracen language that he himself was 
‘ Melech,' that is, the King ; and the Turks, believing it, 
immediately took William and carried him away prisoner. 
Hearing the news, a force came out at full gallop to find 
the King ; he turned with them and pursued the Turks, 
but being unable to overtake theni he returred to camp. 
His men exulted with joy at his escape, but grieved for 
William de Pratelles, who had loyally and generously given 
himself up to the enemy and freely ransomed his lord the 
King with his own bodJ^ 

Again, on St Leonard’s Day, some esquires and servants 
had gone out to get fodder, with an escort of Templars. 
Suddenly about four thousand mounted Turks rushed upon 
them. Andrew de Chavigny with fifteen knights galloped 
to the rescue, and a fight raged, till King Richard, who was 
busy rebuilding Casal Maen, heard of it and sent help. 
Soon afterwards he himsdf came up furious, and as the 
fight was all mixed up and his force greatly outnumbered, 

2 
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some of his people said to him, ‘ My Lord King, in our 
opinion it is not fitting to undertake what cannot be <krried 
through. We are too few to face so strong an enemy with 
safety ; since we cannot rescue our friends^'it wo^d be 
better to leave them to perish than to get you too cut off 
with them and lose the hope of Christendom. The san^t 
counsel is to keep you safe, while we can still refuse me 
risk.' At this advice the King changed colour with in- 
dignation, and replied, ‘ After sending forward my dear 
comrades and pledging myself to support them, if I do not 
keep my word to the utmost of my power, if by my default 
they meet their death, which God forbid, I will never again 
be called a King.’ He said no more, but spurred hotly, 
not to say furiously, into the midst of the Turks, and broke 
their ranks ; then turned upon them again with flashing 
sword, coming and going this way and that, like a lion 
fearless whom he might encounter. Among the rest he 
slew an admiral, a brave and famous man, whom fate threw 
in his way. In short, the enemy were all routed, killed, or 
captured. 

Saladin now retreated to Jerusalem, whereupon there was 
great rejoicing in our army, for they hoped soon to reach 
the long-desired Sepulchre of our Lord. They rubbed up 
their armour, their helms, and their swords, lest their 
brightness should be spoiled by damp ; and boasted loudly 
that, in spite of all the Saracens could do to stop them, 
they were going to fulfil their vow of long ago. But the 
wiser ones did not think fit to acquiesce in these desires ; 
for the Templars, Hospitallers, and others who lived in 
that counfiy, with a sharper eye to the future, dissuaded 
King Richard from marching on Jerusalem at that moment, 
and urged that the city of Ascalon should first be rebuilt, 
to keep watch for the Turkish food convoys going from 
Egypt to Jerusalem. To this the majority of the council 
assented. When the army received the announcement of 
the decision to retreat they were indescribably smitten with 
grief, groaning and lamenting that the hope of visiting the 
Lord’s Sepulchre, which they had cherished deep in their 
hearts, was thus suddenly cut away from them. 
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4, The Last Battle 

Meanwhile a certain depraved set of men among the 
Saracens caMed Mamelukes, of Aleppo, and Kurds, very 
active young fellows, met together to talk over the state of 
adairs. They said it was a scandal that such a huge host 
as theirs should have abandoned Joppa in face of an army 
so small and short of horses ; they reproached themselves, 
and ended by making an arrogant compact to kidnap King 
Richard in his tent and bring him to Saladin, who would 
most gratefully reward them. 

They therefore sallied forth armed at midnight, by the 
light of the moon ; but on their way the 'Kurds, being 
mounted, fell to disputing with the Mamelukes, who were on 
foot, as to which party should seize the King and his men, 
and which should cut them off from escaping to the fort. 
WTien aj last they were agreed and went hastily forward, 
the first streaks of dawn were already appearing ; and now, 
by an act of Providence, a certain Genoese was inspired to 
go out very early into the fields. There, in the faint light, 
he was astonished to hear a noise as of men and hgrses 
marching ; and stooping down, he saw against the sky the 
crests of helmets glimmering. At that he ran back to the 
camp in haste shouting repeatedly, ‘ To arms ! ' The King 
was awakened by his shouts, and leapt startled from his 
bed, put on his coat of chain-mail and ordered his men to 
be roused at once. 

Lord God of valour ! who would not be perturbed by so 
sudden an alarm ? The King himself and ^11 the men he 
could raise in the urgency of the moment, ruslved to battle 
with their ^hins uncovered, armed anyhow, some even 
without their breeches, though they would have to fight 
as they were all day. Meanwhile the Turks came on. The 
King mounted ; he had only ten knights with him, and 
these are their names ; Count Henry of Champagne, the 
Earl of Leicester, Bartholomew Mortimer, Ralph de 
Mauleon, Andrew de Chavigny, Gerard de Furnival, Roger 
de Sacy, William de la Mare, Hugh de Villeneuve, a very 
good servant, and Henry, the King’s standard-bearer. 
These alone had horses, and even what they had w^re some 
of th§m underbred and feeble animals, untrained to arms. 
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The troops were skilfully drawn up in lines and columns, 
with ofi&cers to keep them in order. The knights’ were 
posted nearer the shore, with their left near the Church of 
St Nicholas, for the Turks had launched tkeir heaviest 



King Richard aroused by the Night Alarm. 


attack in that direction. Outside the gardens of the suburbs 
were the Pisans and Genoese with sundry others. 

The Turks began by charging with horrid yells and a 
thick shower of darts and arrows. Our men prepared to 
receive this reckless attack as best they could, each kneeling 
on his right knee with toes fixed in the earth, so that they 
might the better hold together and ke^P their ground. 
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Theiii left hands held forward their shields, targes, and 
bucklers ; in their right hands were their spears, the butts 
of which were* fixed in the ground and the steel points 
turned to rfl^et the enemy. The King, who was a master 
of .war, placed between every two of the men thus covered 
with their shields an arbalester with another behind him 
to help in loading more quickly, so that while one was 
shooting the other was cocking the second arbalest. This 
was a good plan for our men and a very bad one for the 
enemy. So, when he had arranged everything as well as 
the shortness of time and the smallness of our numbers 
allowed, the King went quickly along the Ijne, cheering 
everyone, exhorting them to stand fast, and damning all 
slackness and fear. ‘ Harden your hearts against the 
enemy,' he said, ‘ and you will weather the storm yet. 
Show that you can stand bad luck — ^there is nothing that 
cannot be borne by a manly heart — in good times courage 
is cast into the shade, in adversity it shines out. Besides, 
there is no chance for flight ; the enemy are all round us 
and it would be certain death. Hold on, then, and let 
your bitter need put courage into you ; it is a man’s choice 
to win bravely or die with honoiir. We should accept 
martyrdom with a thankful spirit ; but before we die let 
us avenge our death, and thank God that He has granted 
us the end we looked for. This will be the reward of our 
labours, to end both our life and our wars together.’ 

He had hardly done speaking when the hostile army 
nished headlong upon them in seven squadrons, each of 
about a thousand horse. Our med received the onslaught 
unmoved, with their right feet firmly fixed in the sand and 
their spear-points forward ; if they had budged an inch 
the Turks would have broken through. But finding, when 
they came to the charge, that our men were immovable, 
their first line swerved away to one side and our arbalesters 
caught them, as they recoiled, with a thick hail of missiles, 
shooting down many men and horses. The second line at 
once came on ; and swerved away in the same manner. In 
this way the Turks came again and again like a whirlwind, 
hoping that without an actual attack our men would scatter 
and give them a chance of getting at them ; and each time, 
when they seemed to be on the tx)int_ of engaging, they 
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craftily drew rein and turned away. The King anjjl his 
knights, when they saw no end to this, put lance in rest 
and spurred into the thickest of the enemy, 'emptying their 
saddles right and left and spearing many ; the^'had started 
with such impetus that they went through the whole force 
and only pulled up in the last Turkish line. 

Suddenly the King looked to one side and saw, close 
by, the noble Earl of Leicester, dismounted and fighting 
splendidly. Instantly he snatched him from the hands of 
those who were overwhelming him, and helped him to re- 
mount. Then there was a terrific fight ; the Turks gathered 
round and prised on with all their might to crush our little 
company. Stung by our success, they rushed toward the 
Royal Lion standard, for they would rather have had the 
King's life than a thousand others. In the very thick of 
this fight the King saw Ralph de Mauleon being dragged 
away a prisoner, and came to the rescue at full gallop, 
driving off the Turks and saving Ralph for his own 
service. 

The King was like a giant in battle, with valour for his 
royal prerogative ; so far beyond all example was his 
fighting, with such swiftness and elegance did he turn on 
every side upon the thousands of his enemies, that no man 
however famous, no prince however brave or powerful, 
could even distantly approach his reputation. That day 
he played the man against the horde of yelling Turks, and 
with his lightning sword cut down countless numbers of 
them. Some he cleft from helm to teeth ; from others he 
slashed off heads, arms, 'and other members ; such was his 
sword-play "that his right hand was galled and blistered 
with' continual smiting. While the King was thus toiling 
in fight beyond belief, suddenly a Turk was seen coming 
rapi^y towards him, mounted on a fine horse covered with 
foam. He was sent by Saphadin of Arcadia, Saladm’s 
brother, a liberal and munificent man, who might have 
ranked with the best if he had not rejected the Christian 
faith. This Saphadin then sent to the King two Arab 
horses of the finest breed, a gift in accord with his well- 
knoAvn honourable character ; earnestly begging that, as 
the King seemed to need them at the moment, he would 
accept and mount them, ^nd that if by pod's grace he came 
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safe and sound out of the danger which threatened him, 
he wduld bear the gift in mind and make what return lie 
should think fit The King accepted the horses and after- 
wards madft* him a magnificent recompense. What a 
virtue is chivalry, even in a foe ! Thus a Turk and an 
enemy felt himself bound to do honour to the King for his 
surpassing valour. And the King did not refuse his gift, 
especially at so tight a moment, but vowed that he would 
accept any number of such horses even from a bitterer foe, 
for he needed them in such an affair as this. 

Meanwhile the Turks, with a shout, began to enter the 
town on all sides. The King heard them and instantly 
rushed in with only two knights, but taking soifte arbalesters 
with him. In one of the streets he met three Turks mag- 
nificently accoutred, cut them down in royal style and 
captured two of their horses. He then routed the rest in 
the towi\ placed guards there, and went down to the shore, 
where many of our men had taken refuge on board the 
galleys. These he led back, and with them fell furiously 
upon the mass of the enemy, penetrating them and break- 
ing them up completely. Never was such a charge njade 
by any single knight. Whoever heard of such a man ? 
His spirit never slackened — 

The tide of ills could never bear him down. 

Who could describe his blows ? Whoever felt one of 
them had no need of a second. With his strong right arm 
he cleft rider and horse alike. By one marvellous stroke 
he killed an admiral who charged him at full gallop. The 
King met him with lifted sword, and in spit^ of all his 
armour smote off his head, shoulder, and arm at a single 
blow. This took all spirit from the Turks and they gave 
way. The King returned safe and unhurt, but his body was 
stuck thick all over with darts like a hedgehog, and his horse 
bristled with the arrows in his trappings. Seven hundred 
Turks lay dead on the field, and 1500 horses; yet they 
did not, as they had boasted, bring back the King as a 
present for Saladin, who is said to have derided them, 
asking, ‘ Where are the men who are bringing Melech 
Richard here a prisoner ? Who was the firsl^to take him ? 
WherQ is he, I say, and are you not goin§ to produce him ? ’ 
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To which one Turk, from the ends of the earth, replied, 

' My Lord, this Melech you ask about is truly not like*" other 
men. Never since the world began has any such knight 
been heard of, so brave, so proved, so trainedva arms. He 
is wisest in counsel, first in attack, last in retreat. We did 
our utmost to take him, but in vain ; for no one can escape 
his sword. To face his onset is terrible, to meet him is 
death, his deeds are beyond the measure of man.' 

But forthwith, from the exertions of that day and the 
severity of the fighting, King Richard and our army fell 
into a languid sictoess, partly from fatigue and partly from 
the smell of the dead bodies, which so infected the place 
that they all nearly died. The King’s health became so 
bad that he began to despair of recovery ; and, in his 
anxiety for others as well as for himself, he decided, after 
prudently weighing many plans, that the least objection-, 
able would be to negotiate a truce rather than to, abandon 
his enterprise and leave the country to be devastated, as 
many others had done by sailing home in crowds. So he 
requested Saphadin, the brother of Saladin, to mediate 
between them, and he now with great zeal procured a truce 
on these terms : namely, that Ascalon, which had always 
been a menace to Saladin’s government, should be dis- 
mantled and not rebuilt for the space of three years, but 
aifter that it might be reoccupied by whichever power was 
the stronger ; that Joppa should be restored to the Chris- 
tians to be freely and peaceably inhabited, with all the sur- 
rounding country ; that peace should be kept strictly 
between Christians and Saracens, with leave for each to 
come and go everywhere as they pleased ; that the Chris- 
tians should have free access to the Holy Sepulchre without 
any kind of pajoneht, and the right to import merchandise 
and trade freely throughout the whole country. This 
treaty, when drawn up in writing and submitted to King 
Richard, received his sanction ; for, being ill and backed 
by only a moderate force, with an enemy no more than 
two miles o^, he could not hope for better terms. And 
whoever maintains a different opinion may consider himself 
guilty of wilful falsehood. 

The treaty^ having been ratified by deed and oath, the 
Kitig had himself conveyed, as b^t,he cpuld, to Haipha, 
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to ta^e medicine for his cure. In the meantime he an- 
nounced by proclamation that anyone who wished might 
visit Christ’s Sepulchre, and the pilgrims were accordingly 
marshalled tif go to Jerusalem in three companies — the first 
under Andrew de Chavigny, the second under Ralph Taissun, 
and the third under Hubert, Bishop of Salisbury. Saladin 
talked Jong and intimately with the Bishop, through an 
interpreter, and at last told him to ask for anything he 
liked and it should be granted him. The Bishop, with 
many thanks, begged to be allowed till next day to consider. 
Next day, then, he asked that at Christ’s Sepulchre, which 
he had visited, and at which divine service, was poorly 
performed in the outlandish manner of the Syrians, it might 
in future be celebrated, in conjunction with the Syrians, 
by two Latin priests and two deacons, to be maintained by 
the offertories of pilgrims, and similarly at Bethlehem and 
at Naza»eth. This was a gieat thing to ask, and very 
pleasing, it is thought, to God. The Sultan granted the 
request, and the Bishop instituted the priests and deacons, 
after which the pilgrims returned from Jerusalem to 
Acre. • 

Meanwhile King Richard’s ship was fitted out for tKe 
voyage home. Then the King, of his own free will and 
generous impulse, gave for the ransom of William de 
Pratelles (who, as you have heard, had let himself be 
captured in the King’s place) the liberty of ten Turks of 
the highest rank, though they would gladly have given an 
infinite sum of money to keep him ; but the King disdained 
to tarnish his generosity by any *bargaining» whatsoever. 
Also, when everything was settled and he was oft the point 
of embarking, that nothing might detract from the per- 
fection of his conduct, he made proclamation that any 
creditors should come forward and that all his debts should 
be paid in full, and more. Then he went on board and 
set sail. 

All night the ship ran on beneath the stars ; but when 
the next day dawned, the King looked back with loving 
eyes upon the land he had left, and after long meditation 
he prayed aloud in hearing of many : ‘ O Holy Land, I 
commend thee now to God, and if His loving grace shall 
grant me so long to live that in His goqd pleasure I may 

2 
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bring thee help, I hope, as I am purposed, some dfiy to 
rescue thee.’ 

With what profound darkness our eyes arl blinded ! We 
measure out our life for long years, and know'Vibt what the 
morrow shall bring forth. Thus the King sent his thoughts 
into the far and doubtful future, and dealt in his spirit 
with time to come — ^hoping one day to recover the, Lord’s 
Sepulchre, and forgetting altogether that 

All human things hang by a single thread. 


III. ST LOUIS, KING OF FRANCE 

I. How Youth went Crusading 

In the name of the Most Holy and Most Sovereign Trinity, 
I, John, Lord of Joinville, Seneschal of Champagne, do 
indite and cause to be made into a book the life and most 
pious acts and sayings of my late lord St Louis, King of 
Frabce, from that which I myself saw or heard during the 
space of six whole years that I was in his company, as well 
in the holy voyage and pilgrimage beyond sea as since our 
return therefrom. This book will be divided into two parts, 
whereof this part will speak of his gallant chivalry and deeds 
of arms ; and the both parts will show plainly that no man 
of his time lived a more godly or conscientious life than he 
did, from the beginning of his reign to the end of it. 

This good King, St I.6uis, as I have often heard say, was 
bom on th6 feast day of St Mark in the year of grace 1215. 
On this day crosses are carried in procession in divers p<irts 
of France, and are called ‘ the Black Crosses,' a sort of 
observance amongst the people to keep in memory the 
great multitudes who died, as it were crucified, in the 
voyages of their pious pilgrimage ; that is to say, in Egypt 
and before Carthage, This was the cause of much grief 
and lamentation in the world, but now there is great joy 
in Paradise among those who died for the faith of God in 
those devout pilgrimages. 

He was crowned the first Sunday in Advent in the year 
1226, and in the year 1248 he took the,cri)ss in manner as 
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I shall now relate. It happened that the good King was 
taken grievously ill at Paris, and so evil was his state that 
I have heard bow one of the ladies who nursed him, think- 
ing that alhVas over, would have covered his face with a 
sheet, but that another lady who was on the opposite side 
of the bed (so God willed it) would not suffer his face to 



St Louis puts on the Cross. 


be covered, or as it were buried, for she declared continually 
that his soul was still in his body. 

While these ladies were yet conversing, our Lord worked 
upon him and gave him back his speech. The good King 
desired them to bring him a cross, and this they did. Then 
when the good lady, his mother, heard that he had got his 
speech again, she was in the greatest joy that cotdd be ; 
but when she came and saw that he had put on the cross 
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she was struck with fear, and made as though she would 
rather have seen him lying dead. * 

In like manner as the King had put on the cross, so did 
Robert, Count of Artois ; Alphonse, Count Nsf Poitiers ; 
Charles, Count of Anjou, who was afterwards King 4)f 
Sicily, all three brothers to the King ; and many others. 
Among the rest were Sir Gilbert of Apremont ^d his 
brothers, in whose company (being my cousins), I, John of 
Joinville, crossed the sea in a little ship which we hired ; 
and we were twenty knights in all, of whom ten came with 
me and ten with my cousins. 

Before I departed I summoned all my men and vassals 
of Joinville, who came to me on the vigil of Easter Day, 
and on the same day was bom my son John, Lord of Acer- 
ville,* During that whole week I was busy in feast and 
banquets, with my brother Geoffrey of Vaucouleurs and 
all the great folk of that part of the country ; wherpin, after 
eating and drinking, we solaced ourselves with songs and 
led a joyous life. When Friday came I spoke thus to 
them : ‘ Sirs, know that I am about to go to the Holy 
Land, and it is uncertain whether I shall return ; if, there- 
fore, there be any of you to whom I have done wrong, or 
who thinks he has cause to complain, let him come forward, 
for I will make him amends as I am wont to do those who 
complain of me or of my people.’ This I did according to 
the custom of my country and my lands ; and that they 
might not be awed by my presence while they took counsel 
together, I withdrew from them, for I wished to accept 
what they might say Without restraint. Also I was un- 
willing to take away with me one penny wrongfully, and to 
fulfil' such demands as might be made I had pawned to 
certain friends great part of my inheritance, so that there 
was not left to me at most 1200 livres of yearly revenue ; 
for my lady mother was still living, who held the best of 
my lands in dower. 

When I was nearly ready to s 6 t out I sent for the Abbot 
of Cheminon, reputed the most worthy of all the White 
Monks, that I might make my peace with him. He gave 
me my scarf and bound it on me, and likewise put my 
pilgrim’s staff in my hand ; after which I left the castle of 
Joinville, never to ^nter therein a^rt uptH I returned from 
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overrea. Then, on foot, without shoes and in my pilgrim's 
shirt, I visited all the holy places hard by, such as Bl^hi- 
court, St UrJjE&i’s, and others. But as I journeyed from 
Blechicourt to St Urban’s, being compelled to pass near to 
the castle of Joinville, I dared not turn my eyes that way 
for fear of too great regret, and lest my courage should fail 
me at leaving my two babes and my fair castle of Joinville, 
which I loved in my heart. 

Then we went to dine at Fontaine I’Archevdque near 
Donjeux ; and there the Abbot of St Urban’s — God rest his 
soul ! — ^gave to me and my knights many very fine jewels. 
We then took our leave of him and went straight to Auxonne, 
where we embarked on the Sadne for Lyons with our armour, 
and our chargers were led along the banks. It was in the 
month of August in this same year that we took ship at the 
Rock of Marseilles. The sally-port of the ship was opened 
that the’horses might enter which we were to take overseas 
with us. When we were all aboard, the port was shut to 
and caulked up as close as a tun of wine, because, when the 
ship was at sea, the port was under water. Then the 
captain of the ship called out to his people on the prow,* ‘ Is 
all done ? Are we ready ? ’ and they replied, ‘ Ay, truly, 
we are ready.’ Then the captain made the priests and 
clerks mount to the turret of the ship and chant in praise 
of God, that He might be pleased to grant us a prosperous 
voyage. They all, with a loud voice, sang the hymn Veni, 
Creator Spiritus, from the beginning to the end ; and as 
they sang the mariners set the sails in God’s name. And 
in no long time a vrind filled our sails and took us out 
of sight of land, so that we only saw sea arid sky, and 
each day we were further away from the places where 
we had set forth. 


2. The Capture of Damietta 

When we landed at Cyprus we found that the good King 
St Louis was already there, and had laid in great store of 
provision. On my arrival I had but twelve score livres in 
gold and silver, after paying the freightage of the ship ; 
so that many of my knights told ,me they would leave me 
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if I did not better provide myself with money. Thereat 
1 was somewhat cast down, but I put my trust in God ; 
and when the good King St Louis heard of, my distress 
he sent for me, and retained me for his service, allowing 
me, as a kind lord, 800 livres Toumois. Whereupon*! 
gave thanks to God, for I had now more money than I had 
need of. 

As soon as the month of March was come, the King, the 
Queen, and their households went aboard their several ships. 
On the Friday before Whitsunday the King ordered that all 
^ould follow him on the morrow and make for Egypt ; and 
on the morrow every ship made saU, which was a fine thing 
to see ; for the whole sea, as far as the eye could reach, 
seemed to be covered with canvas, from the many sails that 
were spread to the wind, being reckoned at 1800 ships, great 
and small. On the Thursday after Whitsuntide the King 
arrived with his fleet at Damietta. 

Oi the shore we saw the whole force of the Sultan, fine 
men to look upon. The Sultan wore arms of burnished 
gold, so fine that when the sun shone on them he seemed a 
sun lumself . The tumult and noise they made with their 
hohis and drums was terrible to hear. The King and his 
barons agreed that he should land on the Friday before 
Trinity Sunday and fight with the Saracens. On the 
Friday, then, we began to sail after the boat of the King’s 
great ship, and made for land ; but they cried out to us to 
wait tmtil the banner of St Denis should be there, which 
was going in front of the JECing in another boat. But I took 
no heed of th€tn and lan'ded over against a great battalion 
of Saracens’’ and Turks, about six thousand in number. 
Forthwith, when they saw us ashore, they spurred their 
horses towards us ; but we struck our spears and shields 
into the sand with spear-points towards them, which when 
they perceived they quickly turned about and fled. On 
our l^t, the Count of Jaffa landed in most noble array ; 
for his galley was all painted inside and out with shields of 
his arms, which were a cross pat^ gules on a field gold. 
And in the galley were full three hundred seamen, each 
with a target of these arms, and on each target was a 
pennon with the same arms done in goldi, On our ri^t, 
the galley bearing c the banner of St D^is came ashore 
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within a crossbow shot of us ; and when she touched land 
a Saracen rode against her company at great speed, whether 
because he coxdd not hold his horse, or thinking that his 
men would follow him ; but he was soon destroyed and 
cut to pieces. 

When the good King St Ixxuis heard that the banner of 
St Denis was a-land, he quitted his ship, which was already 
close inshore, without waiting till he could be disembarked ; 



‘ When she touched land a Saracen rode against her company 
at great speed/ 


and in spite of the Pope’s Legate, who was with him, he 
leaped into the sea, which was up to his shoulders, and 
waded ashore with his shield around his neck, his helm on 
his head, and his spear in his hand. When he came to his 
men and saw the Saracen army, he asked who they were ; 
and it was told him that they were Turks and Saracens. 
Thereupon, with his -spear under his arm and his shield 
before him, he would run a course alone against them ; but 
those who were with him would not allow him to do this, 
and desired him to rest until his whole army should be come 
together and armed. 
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Carrier pigeons were sent thrice to the Sultan o^ the 
Saracens to tell him of the coming of the King of France ; 
but no answer was returned, for the Sultan«was sick. The 
Saracens thereupon abandoned the city of D«mietta, be- 
lieving him to be dead. When the King heard this ne^ys, 
be sent a knight to Damietta to know the truth of it ; who, 
when he returned to the King, said that the news w§.s true, 
for he had entered into the houses and they were empty. 
Upon this the King had the Legate called, with all the pre- 
lates of the army, and ordered the Te Deum Laudamus to 
be sung ; after which the King and his army mounted and 
went to take-up their qnarteis in Damietta. 

3. The Battle of Mansourah 

At the beginning of Advent the King and his whole army 
began their march towards Cairo. The King determined 
to have a causeway made, to pass over the Nile to the 
Saracens ; and to guard those at work upon it he had two 
belfries or towers built, called ‘ cat-castles.’ These belfries 
had.each two turrets in front and two sheds behind, to keep 
off the shots thrown by the Saracens’ engines, of which they 
had sixteen that did wonders. The King commanded 
eighteen engines to be built tmder the ordering of Jocelyn 
of Comaut, and with these engines did each army play 
upon the other. 

One night the Turks brought forward an engine called by 
th^m ‘ The Stoner,’ a terrible one to do mischief, and they 
placed it over® against the cat-castles, which Sir Walter de 
CureiJ and .1 were guarding by night. From this engine 
they flung such masses of Greek fire that it was the most 
horrible thing ever seen. When my companion, the good 
Sir Walter, saw this shower of fire, he cried out, ‘ Sirs, we 
are all lost without remedy : for if they set fire to our 
castles we must be burnt ; and if we quit our post, we are 
for ever dishonoured ; so that no one can save us but God, 
I advise, therefore, that wherever they throw this fire, you 
all go down on your hands and knees and cry for mercy to 
our Lord, in whom alone is all power,’ As soon, therefore, 
as the Turks threw the fire, we flung ourselves down as the 
wise man had advised ; and this time it tell between our 
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two tjwers into a hole which our people had made, and it 
was put out by a man set ready therefor. 

This Greek fife was in fashion like to a large barrel, and 
its trail of fife was as long as a great spear ; it made a 



St Louis prays to avert the Greek fire from his Towers. 

noise like thunder, and had the semblance of a dragon flying 
through the air. It gave so bright a light with its flame 
that we could see in our camp as clearly as in broad day. 
Thrice this night did they throw the fire from the Stoner, 
and four times from crossbows. Each time that our good 
King St Louis heard them throwing the fire at us, he cast 
himself on the ground and cried with a loud voice to our 
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Lord ; and believe me, his earnest prayers did us great 
service. At every time when the fire fell near us he sent 
one of his knights to know how we werei and if the fire 
had hurt us. We put out the fire with grebi labour and 
difficulty ; for the Saracens in the meantime shot so briskly 
from the opposite bank that we were covered with arrows 
and bolts. , 

After some days both our castles were burnt, and the King 
had two new ones built with timber from the ships. But 
the Turks again brought up the Stoner against them and 
again burnt them with their Greek fire. The King and 
his barons then perceived that they could not throw a 
causeway over the river ; but Sir Humbert of Beaujeu, 
Constable of France, told the King how a Bedouin had 
said to him that if he would give him 500 gold besants he 
would show a safe ford, which might easily be crossed on 
horseback. • 

It was determined by the King that the Duke of Bur- 
gundy should guard the army from the Saracens, while he 
with his three brothers (the Counts of Poitiers, Artois, and 
An^ou) should make trial of the Bedouin’s ford. When 
the appointed day came, which was Shrove Tuesday, we 
all mounted our horses, armed at all points, and followed 
the Bedouin to the ford. Before we set out the King had 
ordered that the Templars should lead the van, and the 
Count of Artois should command the second division of 
the army ; but as soon as the Count of Artois had passed 
the ford with all his people, and saw the Saracens flying, 
they put spurs to their horses and galloped after them, 
whereat those in the van were much angered at the Count 
of Artois. But he could not make any answer because of 
Sir Foucault of Le Merle, who was holcfing the bridle of his 
horse; and Sir Foucault, being a good knight but deaf, 
heard not a word of what the Templars were saying to the 
Count of Artois, but kept bawling out ‘ Forward ! forward ! ' 
When the Templars saw this they thought they would be 
dishonoured if they let the Count of Artois go before them, 
and they spurred on their horses, pursuing the Saracens 
through the town of Mansourah into the country towards 
Cairo ; but as they returned through tltp narrow streets 
the Turks shot at them a olenty of ginows, and there the 
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Count *of Artois and the Lord Raoul of Coucy were slain, 
with full three hundred other knights. 

My knights .and I pursued some Saracens through their 
camp ; but ^hen they saw that we were cut off from our 
army they attacked us boldly, and slew Sir Hugh of 
Trichatel, and made prisoner Sir Raoul of Wanon, of our 
company, whom they had struck to the ground. But as 
they were dragging him away, my knights and I knew him 
and made haste to help and deliver him. While I was re- 
turning, the Turks bore me down with their spears, so that 
my horse fell on his knees and threw me to the ground 
over his head ; and they would have killed m% but for Sir 
Amaud de Commenge, Viscount of Couzerans, who came 
most valiantly to my succour. And from the time that he 
gave me this aid, there was never a day of my life that I 
did not most truly love him. 

We weftt together towards an old ruined house, and as 
we were going another company of Turks came on to attack 
a company of ours hard by, and as they passed they struck 
me to the ground with my shield over my neck and rode 
over me thinking I was dead, as indeed I very nearly Was. 
WTien they had passed. Sir Amaud de Commenge, who had 
boldly fought with them, came back to me and raised me 
up, and we went to the walls of the ruined house. There 
also the Turks came to attack us, and some of them entered 
within the walls and were a long time fighting with us at 
spear’s length. And there Sir Hugh of Scots was grievously 
hurt with three great wounds in the face ; also Sir Raoul 
and Sir Frederic of Loupey were*sore wouilded in their 
shoulders, so that the blood spouted out like I’o a tun of 
wine when it is tapped. Sir Erard of Syvery had so strong 
a sword-cut across his face that his nose hung down over 
his mouth. He said to me, ‘ Sir, if you did not think it 
was done to abandon you and save myself, I would go to 
ask help for you from my Lord of Anjou, whom I see on 
the plain.’ I said to him, ‘ Sir Erard, it would be greatly 
to my pleasure and your honour, if you would go and seek 
aid to save our lives, for your own life also is in peril.' 
And I said truly, for he afterwards died of that wound. So 
I quit hold of his bridle and he rode towards the Count of 
Anjou. And there was with the. Count a great lord who 
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would have held him back, of whom he took no heed but 
spurred towards us with his men ; and the Saracens saw 
^em and left us. * . 

There I saw the King come up with his whlJle company, 
and with a great noise of trumpets, clarions, and horns. ’He 
halted on a rising ground, for somewhat that he had to say, 
and be sure I never saw so goodly a man in arms. ‘He was 
head and shoulders above any of his men, and he had a 
gilded helm on his head and a long sword in his hand. 
Soon after, he halted the best of his knights, and rushed to 
battle with the Turks. And you must know that in this 
fight were dpne the most noble deeds that were ever done 
in this voyage to the Holy Land ; for there was no use of 
bows or crossbows, but the fighting was with blows on 
both sides by battle-axes, swords, and butts of spears, all 
mixed together. 

I was soon mounted, and rode by the side of the King. 
Sir John of Valery, who was in attendance on him, advised 
him to make for the river-side on the right, that he might 
have support from the Duke of Burgundy, and likewise 
that his men might have w’ater for their thirst, for the heat 
was great. As &is was being done. Sir Humbert of Beaujeu 
came and entreated the King to go to the aid of his brother 
who was much pressed in Mansourah. The King replied, 
‘ Constable, go on, and I will follow you.’ I also said to 
the Constable that I would be his knight, and we all rode 
toward Mansourah. 

Presently came a mace-sergeant to the Constable and 
said how the King was in the midst of the Turks ; and there 
were 'between us and him a full thousand, and we were only 
six in all. So we turned to go round them by the other 
side, and as we came back down the stream we saw how 
the two armies met on the banks, with miserable fortune ; 
for part of our army thought to cross over to the Duke of 
Burgundy, but they could not, for the day was hot and their 
horses were worn out. And as we came down we saw the 
river covered with lances, pikes, and shields, and men and 
horses that were not able to save themselves from death. 

There, then, we six halted to guard a small bridge hard 
by ; and as for the King, you may believe me when I say 
that he did that ds^ the,most noble delds that ever. I saw 
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in any b^tt;le. ' It was saifji ,l?,Qw the army would have been 
all destroyed if he had not been there ; for he forced him- 
self wherieVCT he saw hisSmki In any distress?, and gave such 
strokes with sw'ord and battle-axe that it was*^. wonder to 
see. The Lord of Courtenay and Sir John of Saillenay 
told me that six Turks caught hold of the bridle of *th’e 
King's horse, and were leading him away ; but the King 
fought with such valour that he alone delivered “himself . 
Whereat many others, seeing how well he defended himself, 
took courage and left crossing the river and made haste to 
help the King, . 

In front of us, beside our bridge, were two of the King’s 
sergeants, William of Bron and John of Gamaches, against 
whom the Turks brought a rabble of peasants who pelted 
them with clods and stones. And at last they brought 
one who thrice flung Greek fire at them and set the tabard 
of William of Bron afire. We also were covered^ with the 
stones and arrows which they threw at the sergeants. But, 
by good fortune, I found a Saracen jibbah of coarse cloth 
and turned it inside out and made a sort of shield, which 
served me well ; for I was only wounded in five places, 
whereas my horse was hurt in fifteen. Soon after, one of 
my men from Joinville brought me a banner with my arms 
and a sharp iron head to it ; and when we saw these peasants 
pressing on the sergeants we made a charge and they fled. 
Then the good Count of Soissons began to jest with me, 
and said, ‘ Seneschal, this rabble may bawl and bray, but 
you and I shall yet talk of this day’s adventures in our 
ladies’ chaml^ers.’ • 

Towards^ evening the Constable brought up the King’s 
crossbows on foot ; and they covered us while we dis- 
mounted. Then the Saracens fled and left us in peace. 
The Constable told me we had done well in guarding the 
bridge, and he bade me go to the King, and not quit him 
till he should be dismounted and in his pavilion. So I 
.went, and the King then rode towards his pavilion and took 
off his helm, and I gave him my iron cap that he might 
have more air. 

As we rode thus together. Father Henry, Prior of Ronnay, 
came to the King and kissed his h^nd m the mail, and 
asked if he had any news of his Ijrothw, the, Count of 
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Artois. ‘ Ay,' said the King, ' I have heard all ’ ; which 
was to say that he knew well he was now in Paradise. The 
Prior, thinking ^o comfort him, said : ‘ Sire, no King of 
France has »ver gained such honour as you, for with great 
courage have you and your army crossed over a perilous 
river to fight your enemies, and you have so well done that 
you ha-sje turned them to ffight and won the field of them, 
together with their engines wherewith they had so marvel- 
lously troubled you, and in the end you have taken their 
quarters and shall yourself lie in them to-night.’ 

The good King replied that God should be adored for all 
that He had granted him ; and then big tears began to 
fall down his cheeks, which many great one 5 round him 
perceived, and were weighed upon with anguish and com- 
passion, seeing him so weep and praise the name of God, 
who had enabled him to gain the victory. 

4. Great in Defeat 

After this battle on Shrove Tuesday, and another on the 
first Friday in Lent, great ill-fortune befell our army. You 
must know that all Lent we ate no fish but mud-eels, which 
are gluttonous fish and feed on dead bodies. From this 
cause and from the bad air of the country, where it scarcely 
ever rains a drop, the whole army was infected with a sore 
sickness, which dried up the flesh on our legs to the bone, 
and our skins became tanned black, like an old book that 
has long lain behind a chest. 

The better to cure us, the Turks^ a fortnight after, tried 
to starve us, as I shall tell you. They had drawn their 
galleys over land and launched them again below our army, 
so that those who had gone to Damietta for provision never 
returned ; for the Turks captured fourscore of ours and 
killed their crews. When the King and his barons saw 
this, they advised to march and join the Duke of Bur- 
gundy on the other side of the river. The King, however, 
and his division never moved until the baggage had crossed ; 
and then we all passed after the King, except Sir Walter 
of Chatillon, who commanded the rearguard. I heard 
from a knight that he had seen Sir Walter post himself with 
his drawn sword in a street at Casel, and whenever any 
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Turks entered that street he attacked and drove them 
before him with hard blows, and they, as they fle<f, shot 
arrows at him with which he was coveied. And ever, 
when he had routed them, he picked the arrows out of his 
body, and did on again his coat of mail. He was a Ipng 
time thus ; end the knight saw him rise in his stirrups and 
wave his sword and cry, ‘ Ha ! Chatillon 1 Knights ! Where 
are my good knights ? ' but not one was with hiin. And 
afterwards I met with a knight called Sir John of Frumons, 
who told me that as they were carrying him away prisoner 
he saw a Turk on the horse of Sir Wdter of Chatillon, whose 
tail and crupper were covered with blood. 

There was* also a most valiant man in our army, whose 
name was Lord James du Chatel, Bishop of Soissons. When 
he saw that we were going towards Damietta, and that 
everyone was eager to go home to France, he chose rather 
to be with God than to return to the land wherp he was 
bom. So he made a charge against the Turks, as if he 
meant to fight with their whole army alone ; and they in 
no long time sent him to God, among the company of 
martyrs. 

To return to my story : the King had the same sickness 
as the rest of his army, with a dysentery, which if he had 
pleased he might have prevented by living aboard his great 
ship ; but he said he would rather die than leave his people. 
And tme it is that there were parleyings respecting a peace ; 
and it was agreed that the King should give back Damietta 
to the Sultan, and the Sultan should render up to the King 
the realm of Jerusalem. • But the Sultan demanded security, 
and refused to accept any other hostage but the King him- 
self : to which the good" knight. Sir Geoffrey of Sergines, 
replied that the Turlis should never have the King, and that 
he would rather we should all be slain than that it should 
be said that we had given our King in pawn ; and thus the 
matter remained. 

Then Sir Geoffrey of Sergines brought the King to the 
village of Casel, and when they had dismounted he laid the 
King in the lap of a woman from Paris ; for he thought 
that every moment must be his last, and had no hope that 
he could pass that day without dying. Then came Sir 
Philip of Montfort, and the King entreated him to go again 
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to the Saracens, and declared that he would abide by all* 
such ?erms as they should agree upon. And when Sir 
Philip came to the Saracens they took their turbans from 
their heads iind he gave them a ring from his finger, as a 
pledge that they should keep truce and accept the terms 
as offered. 

But, even at this moment, a terrible ill-fortune befell us ; 
for a traitor sergeant named Marcel set up a loud shout to 
our people and said, ‘ Sir Knights, surrender yourselves ! 
The King orders you by me so to do, and not to cause him 
to be slain.’ Then all thought that the King had in truth 
sent such orders, and they gave up their arms to the 
Saracens. 

In the end, the Sultan’s Council made a new agreement 
and took oath to keep it ; which being done, the King 
promised cheerfully to pay for the ransom of his army 
500,000 livres, and for his own ransom to give up Damietta 
to the Stiltan. And when the Sultan heard of it, he said : 

‘ By my faith, the Frenchman is generous and liberal, for 
he does not stoop to bargain about even so great a sum of 
money, but has agreed quickly to the first demand. ,Go 
and tell him from me that I make him a gift of 100,000 
livres, so that he has only 400,000 to pay.’ And the King 
was to swear to give into their hands 200,000 livres before 
he quitted the river, and the other 200,000 he should pay 
in Acre. When the first payment was made. Sir Philip of 
Montfort told the King that the Saracens had miscounted 
one scale weight, whereby they had come short of 10,000 
livres. The King was greatly, enraged thereat, and com* 
manded Sir Philip, on the faith he owed him 4s his liege 
man, to pay these 10,000 livres, if they had in fact not 
been paid. And he said that he would never depart until 
the uttermost penny was paid. 

In the year after this, the King was all Lent making ready 
his fleet to return to France ; and on the Eve of St Mark 
the King and Queen went on board their ship, and put to 
sea with a fair wind. The King told roe that he was bom 
on St Mark’s Day, and I replied that he might well say that 
he had been bom again on St Mark’s Day, in that he was 
thus escaping from so pestilent a land, wherein he had so 
long remained. 
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The King landed at Hyeres, and came thence to the 
city of Aix in Provence. He passed the Rhone at Beau- 
caire ; and when the King was in his own^'ealm I took my 
leave of him, and went to my niece, the Hauphiness of 
Vienne, and thence to my uncle the Count of Chalons, and 
to the Count of Burgundy his son ; and thence I came to 
Joinville. 


IV. ROBIN HOOD 
I. The Greenwood Laws 

To all gentlemen that are of free-bgrn blood I tell this tale : 
namely, of Robin Hood, which Robin was bom at Loxley, 
a good yeoman of England, but by reason of many wrongs 
and oppressions was at the Battle of Evesham, found in 
arms against King Henry the Third ; and being outlawed 
therefor he kept first the forest of Pyperode-in-Feckenham, 
and afterward the forest of Sherwood in Nottinghamshire 
and the forest of Bamesdale in Yorkshire ; wherein he lived 
with his men a merry life in the greenwood, in despite of 
the said King and of Prince Edward his son, taking for 
his victual the King's deer and for his purse the moneys of 
the proud, and succouring therewith the poor true men ; for 
while he walked on ground he was ever a gentle outlaw and 
a courteous. Hearken, then, how Robin stood on a day in 
Bamesdale, leaning against a tree, and by him stood three 
of his men, ^Little John, apd Scathelock, and Much, the 
miller's sop, and it drew toward dinner-time. Then said 
Little John, ‘ Master, since we must spread our board, tell 
us where to go and how to deal ; what to take and what 
to leave, whom to rob, and whom to beat and whom to let 
be.’ Now Robin loved our dear Lady above all ; therefore 
he said, ‘ Look ye first that ye dp no harm to any company 
where there is a woman therein ; and after that look ye do 
no man harm that tilleth with plough ; no more shall ye 
harm no good yeoman, nor knight nor squire that will be 
a good fellow. But ye shall beat and bind these bishops 
and archbishops and the like, and especi^ly forget not the 
High Sheriff of Nottingham. And until I have taken some 
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proud baron that may pay for the best, I care ,not to 
dine.’ 

‘ This word shall be kept,’ said Little* John, ‘ but the 
day grows late ; God send us a guest soon, that we may 
dine.’ ‘ Take your good bow then,’ said Robin Hood, 
‘ and Much and Scathelock with you, and go up to Watling 
Street and look for any guest that may chance that way — 
be he baron, abbot, or Imight, bring him here and he shall 
dine with me.’ 

Then they went up to Watling Street all three, and saw 
no man ; but, as they looked, a knight came riding by a 
narrow lanf. He^jaus no proud one, but dreary to look 
upon ; he had but one foot in stirrup, his hood hung over 
his eyes, his array was poor — no sorrier man ever rode on 
a summer’s day. Little John met him full courteously, 
‘ Welcome, gentle knight, welcome to greenwood ; my 
master has been awaiting you fasting these three hours.’ 

* Who is your master ? ’ said the knight. Little John said, 
‘ Robin Hood.’ ‘ He is a good yeoman,’ said the knight, 

‘ I have heard much good of him. I will come with you, 
though my purpose was to have dined to-day elsewhere.’ 
And as they went the gentle knight w^as full of care, and 
tears fell from his eyes. 

So they brought him to the door of their lodge. ‘ Wel- 
come, Sir Knight,’ said Robin, and he doffed his hood 
courteously. ‘ Welcome, for I have awaited you fasting, 
these three hours.’ Then said the knight, ' God save you, 
good Robin, and all your fair fellowship ! ’ and they washed 
together and wiped, atid set to their dinner. Bread and 
wine they had, and deer’s tripe, and swans, and pheasants, 
and wild fowl. ‘ Eat heartily. Sir Knight,’ said Robin. 

‘ I thank you, sir,’ said he, ‘ I have-not had such a dinner 
these three weeks ; if I come again this way, Robin, Twill 
make you as good a dinner as you have made me.’ ‘ I 
thank you,' said Robin, ‘ I was -never so hungry yet as to 
beg my dinner of another man. But tell me — ^before you 
go — was it ever the manner that a yeoman should pay for 
a knight ? ’ 

‘ It shames me,’ said the knight, ‘ but I have naught in 
my coffers that I can pay.’ ‘ Tell me truth,’ said Robin, 
‘so help you Go(l,' '^o help me G^,.I have but ten 
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shilling.' ‘ If you have no more,’ said Robin, ‘ I will not 
take a'*penny of you ; nay, if you need more, more I will 
lend you.’ Then he said to Little John, ‘ Go look now. 
Little John, fpd tell me the truth ; if there be no more than 
ten shillings, I will take not a penny.’ 

Lfttle John spread out his mantle on the ground and 
turned over the knight’s coffer ; there he found but ten 
shillings." He let it lie and came to his master. ‘ What 
tidings. Little John ? ’ ‘ Sir, the knight is true enough.’ 

‘ Then fill of the best wine,' said Robin, ‘ the knight shall 
begin.’ And to the knight he said, ‘Tell me one word 
and I will keep your counsel. I guess you were made a 
knight by force, or else you were yeoman bdhv, or per- 
chance you have been thriftless or quarrelsome or an evil 
liver, wasting your substance.’ ‘ I am none of those,' said 
the knight, ‘ by Him that made me ; my ancestors have 
been knights this hundred years. It happens often, Robin, 
that a man may be unlucky ; but God may amend all. 
Within two years past, as all my neighbours weU know, I 
had the spending-of full four hundred pound of good money. 
Now, as God will have it, I have nothing left but my wjfe 
and my children.’ 

' In what manner,’ then said Robin, ‘ have you lost your 
wealth ? ’ ‘ By my great folly,’ he said, ‘ and my kindness. 
I had a son, Robin, that should have been my heir ; he was 
twenty years of age and a fair jouster in field. But he 
slew a knight of Lancashire, and a squire too ; and to save 
him from forfeiture all that I had must be set and sold. 
My lands are given in pledge until a» certain dqy, to a rich 
Abbot hereby of St Mary’s Abbey.’ * 

‘ What is the sum ? ’ said Robin Hood, ‘ tell me the 
truth of it.’ ‘ Sir,’ he said, ‘ it is four hundred pound ; the 
Abbot lent it me.’ ‘ If you lose your land,’ said Robin 
Hood, ‘ what will become of you ? ’ ‘I must make ready 
and get me gone over the salt sea, to the land where Christ 
lived and died on Mount Calvary. There is no hdp for it ; 
farewell, my friend, and good luck to you.’ With that, 
tears fell from his eyes, and he would have gone his way. 
‘ Farewell, friends,’ he said, ‘ and good luck to you ; I am 
sorry that I have no more to give you.’ 

‘ Where are your friends ? ’ said Robin Hood. ' Sir, no 
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one will know me now. When I was rich enough sft home 
they made great boast of their friendship ; now tKey run 
away from me, and take no more heed of me than if they 
had never seen me.' Then Little John, Much, and Scathe- 
lock all fell to weeping for pity ; but Robin said, ' Fill of 
the best wine, for here is no hard matter. Have you no 
friends that will be your sureties ? ’ Then said the knight, 
‘ I have none, but Him that died on tree.’ ‘ Jest hot,’ said 
Robin, ' for I will have none of it. Think you I would 
take God to surety, or Peter, or Paul, or John ? Nay, find 
me some other surety, or you get no money of me.’ 

‘ I have none other,’ said the knight, ‘ unless it be our 
dear Lady'; and till this day she has never failed me.' 
Then said Robin, ‘ Dear God, though I searched England 
through, I could never find a better surety for my money. 
Come now. Little John, go to my treasury and bring me 
four hundred pound, and see that it is well told.’ So Little 
John went with Scathelock, and told out eight and twenty 
score for four hundred pound. ‘ Call you that well told ? ’ 
said Much. But Little John answered him, ‘ What is 
troubling you ? This is alms to help a gentle knight that 
is fallen in poverty.’ Then he said to Robin, ‘ Master, his 
clothing is full thin. You must give the knight a livery, 
for you have scarlet cloth and green in plenty ; there is no 
merchant so rich in merry England, I dare swear.’ 

Then said Robin, ‘ Take him three yards of each colour, 
and see that it is good measure.’ Aud Little John took 
his bow for measure, and at every handful that he took he 
leaped over, three feet. ‘ What devilkin’s draper do you 
thinjk yoij are ? ’ said Much ; but Scathelock laughed and 
said, ‘ He measures right. He may well give good measure, 
for it cost him little enough.’ 

‘ Master,’ then said Little John, ‘ you must give the 
knight a horse, to lead home all this.’ ‘ Give him a grey 
courser,’ said Robin, ‘ and a new saddle ; he is Our Lady’s 
messenger.’ ‘ Give him a good palfrey too,’ said Much. 
‘ And a irair of boots,’ said Scathelock. ‘ What will you 
give him. Little John ? ’ ' Sir, a pair of gilt spurs ; and 
God bring him out of sorrow.' Then said the knigl^t, ‘ Sir, 
when sh^l my day be ? ' ‘ This d|iy twelvemonth,’ said 
Rpbin, ‘ under this greenwood tree afid since it were 
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great ^ame that a knight should ride alone without squire 
or yeoman or page, I shall lend you Little John, my man ; 
if you should ha\»e great need, he may stand you in yeoman’s 
stead.' I 

2. Abbots and the Like 

The kpight went on his way. ‘ This is a good game,' he 
said to himself, and when he looked back on Bamesdale 
and thought of Robin Hood and Scathelock, Much and 
Little John, he blessed them for the best company he was 
ever in. Then he said to Little John, ‘ To-morrow I must 
go to York, to St Mary's Abbey, and pay the Abbot his 
four hundred pound ; if I am not there by t'o-night my 
land is lost for good.’ 

Next morning the Abbot said to his convent : ‘ This day, 
twelve months ago, a knight came and borrowed four 
hundred pound of us ; unless he comes with it this very 
day he will forfeit his heritage.’ But the Prior said : ‘ It 
is full early ; the day is not yet far gone. I had rather pay 
a hundred pound than see this done. Maybe the knight 
is far beyond sea, suffering hunger and cold and sorry 
nights ; but his right is his in England, and it were great 
pity so to take his land. If you are so light of conscience, 
you will do him great wrong.’ ‘ By God and St Richard ! ’ 
said the Abbot, ‘ you are always plucking my beard ! ’ and 
with that broke in a fat-headed monk that was High 
Cellarer. ' The knight,’ he said, ‘ is dead or hanged, ^ 
sure of it ; and we shall have the spending of his four 
hundred pound a year.’ ^ , 

Then the Abbot and the Cellarer started forth into the 
city, to the High Justice, and bought him over to help 
them ; and the High Justice and others took in hand all 
the matter of the knight’s debt, to the intent to do him 
shame and wrong. The Abbot cind his crew were right 
hard upon the knight. ‘ If he come not this very day,' 
they said, ‘ he shall lose his heritage.’ ‘ He will not come 
now,’ said the Justice, ‘ I dare well answer for that.' But 
before the day was out, the knight came, in a sorry hour 
for them aU. 

Now, as they came, the knight and Little John had put 
off their good clothing and put on^old tljings such as men 
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wear who haye come from sea. And when they iSad so 
changed their dress they came to the gates of the Abbey, 
and the great porter was there himself, and he knew the 
knight when he saw him. ‘ Welcome, Sir Knight,’ he said, 
‘ my Lord Abbot is at meat ’ ; and then he grinned and said, 
‘ He has a many gentlemen to dinner to-day, all in honour 
of you.' But when he saw the knight’s horses^ he was 
astonished and swore a great oath. ‘ By God, here be the 
best-conditioned horses that ever I saw. Take them into 
the stable,’ he said, ‘ to rest and feed.’ But the knight 
Scud, ‘ Nay 1 they shall come into no stable of yours.’ 

In the Abbot’s hall the great lords were sitting at meat ; 
the knight came in and saluted them all. Then he knelt 
humbly before the Abbot and said, ‘ Sir Abbot, I am come 
to keep my day.’ The Abbot had no courtesy for him ; 
the first word fhat he spoke was, ‘ Have you brought me 
my money ? ’ ‘ Alack is me ! ’ said the Imight, ‘ not one 
penny of it.’ ‘ You are a cursed sort of debtor,’ said the 
Abbot. ‘ Sir Justice, drink to me ! ’ Then he said again 
to the knight, ‘ What are you doing here, if you have not 
brought your money ? ' ‘I came,’ said the knight, ‘ to 
pray you for a longer day.’ ‘ Nay ! ’ said the Justice, ‘ you 
have broken your day, you get no land now.’ ‘ Good Sir 
Justice,’ said the knight, ‘ be ifty friend, and help me 
against my enemies.’ ‘ I am bound to my Lord Abbot,’ 
said the Justice, ‘ both by reason of his cloth and of his 
fee.' The knight turned him to the Sheriff, ‘ Now, good 
Sir Sheriff, be my friend,’ he said. ♦ ' Not I,’ said the Sheriff. 
Then the knight knelt again to the Abbot and prayed him : 
‘ Of -your courtesy, good Sir Abbot, be my friend, and keep 
my lands in your hand until I have made satisfaction for 
my debt ; and I will be your servant and serve 5 rau truly 
till you have four hundred pound of me, good money.’ 
But the Abbot swore a great oath, ‘ Get your lands where 
you may ; you will get none of me/ ■ 

Then the knight stood up. ' Sir Abbot ! ’ he said, ‘ if I 
get not my land again, it shall be bought full dearly 1 God 
help you ! you thought me penniless ; but what if I were 
but minded to try a friend, before Thad need of him ? ’ 
Thereat the Abbbt began to doubt, <and cried out villain- 
ously against him. ‘ ^t ! ’ he said , ! false kni^t, get 
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you 'j,\)ne quickly from my hall ! ' ‘ You lie, Abbot, in your 

hall,' said the gentle knight. ‘ By God that made us both, 
I was never a false knight. I have been many a time in 
jousts and |;oumaments, and gone as far forward in fight as 
any that ever I saw. You have no courtesy to let a knight 
kneel to you so long ! ’ 

Now the Justice saw how the matter was turning, and 
he said^to the Abbot, ‘ How much more will you give the 
knight, to make you a release ? For else, I tell you surely, 
you will never hold your land in quiet possession.' ‘ A 
hundred pound,' said the Abbot. The Justice said, ‘ Give 
him two.' ‘ Nay,' said the knight, ‘ you get not my land 
so ; though you should offer a thousand pound more, you 
would be none the nearer. No Abbot, Justice, or friar 
shall ever be my heir ! ' 

With that he strode to a table and shook out of a bag 
four hundred pound, even money. ‘ Take here your gold. 
Sir Abbot, that you lent me ; if you had been courteous 
when I came here I would have made it worth your while.' 

The Abbot sat still. He had had enough of his royal 
dinner ; his eyes were fixed and his head drooped on, his 
breast. ‘ Sir Justice,’ he said, ‘ give me my gold again 
that I gave you for your fee.’ But the Justice said, ‘ Not 
I, by God, not a penny ! ’ Then the knight said, ‘ Sir 
Abbot, and you men of law, I have kept my day ; now, 
for all that you can say I shall have my land again.’ And 
out of the door he went, free of all his care. 

Then he put on his good clothing again, and went home 
singing merrily. At his own gate,«in Utters^ale, his lady 
met him. ' Welcome, my lord,’ she said. ‘ ^s all your 
land lost ? ’ ‘Be merry, dame,’ said the knight, ‘ and bless 
Robin Hood ; but for his kindness we had been beggars 
by now. The Abbot and I are quits — ^he has his money — 
the good yeoman lent it me, as I came by the way.’ 

The knight then lived at home till he had got together 
four hundred pound ; also he bought a hundred bows, and 
a hundred sheaf of arrows with peacock feathers ; and 
purveyed him a hundred men, all in his livery of white and 
red, and he took lance in hand and rode away merrily into 
Bamesdale to pay his debt to Robin Hood. 

Now, as he went, he came, to a bridge where were men 

3 
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wrestling a match, all the best yeomen of the West Confeitry. 
And it was a full fair game with great prizes — a whiW bull, 
a hbrse saddled and bridled, a pair of glovf;s, a ring of red 
gold, and a pipe of wine. And there was a yeoman there 
that was the best ; but since he was far from home, and a 
stranger, he was like to have been slain. The knight had 
pity of him, and swore that for love of Robin Hood he 
would see that the yeoman should have no harhi. He 
pressed into the place, and his hundred men followed him, 
with bows bent and arrows on string, to shame that com- 
pany ; and the countrymen made room for him, to hear 
what he would say. Then he took the yeoman by the 
hand and g£tve him fair play for his game ; and when he 
had won he gave him five marks for his wine, and bade them 
broach it there where it stood, that all might drink. 

And while the gentle knight thus tarried till the wrestling 
was over, so long in the greenwood Robin waited fasting, 
three hours past noon. 

3. The Sheriff of Nottingham 

Now turn we back a little to hear good mirth of Little 
John, that had been the knight's man this year past. Upon 
a feast day, when the young men had made a match to 
shoot, Little John fetched his bow and said that he would 
meet them. And so he did, and he shot three times, and 
every time he cleft the wand. Now the proud Sheriff of 
Nottingham came up and stood by the marks, and he swore 
a full great qath. ‘ This man is the best archer that ever 
I saw yet.'r Then he said to Little John, ‘ Tell me now, my 
brave young man, what is your name, where were you 
bom, and where do you live ? ’ 

‘ I am my mother's own son,’ said Little John, ' and I 
was bom in Holdemess ; when I am at home men call me 
Reynold Greenleaf.’ Then said the Sheriff : ‘ Reynold 
Greenleaf, will you take service with me ? and I will give 
you for your wages twenty mark by the year.’ ‘ I have a 
master already,’ said Little Johni, ‘ he is a courteous knigh^ 
and it were better if you could get leave of him.’ So the 
Sheriff got Little John of the knight for tvielve months, and 
gave him a good strong horse. 
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Now was Little John with the Sheriff, who thought he 
wohla serve him well ; but Little John thought otherwise. 
‘ By my loyalty,’ said he, ‘ I shall be the worst servant to 
him that h« ever had yet.’ Then it befell on a day when 
the Sheriff was gone hunting that Little John lay in bed 
at nome forgotten. And when it was noon and he was 
still fasting, he said to the steward, ‘ I pray you, good Sir 
Steward, give me to dine, for I am too long fasting.’ ‘ Till 
my lord come home,’ said the steward, ‘ you will get nothing 
to eat or drink.’ ‘ I vow,’ said Little John, ‘ I would 
sooner crack your crown than wait so long.’ The butler 
also was uncourteous in like manner ; he went to the 
buttery and shut the door fast. But Little John gave him 
such a rap that he nearly broke his back — ^he would go the 
worse for that rap though he lived a hundred years after it. 
Then Little John burst the door with his foot ; it went up 
well and fine, and he gave out good commons of wine and 
ale. ‘ Since you will not give me to dine,’ he said, ‘ I will 
give you to drink ; and you shall remember me, though you 
live a hundred year.’ So he ate and drank as he would. 

Now the .Sheriff had in his kitchen a cook, a stout man 
and bold. ‘ I vow,’ saia this cook, ‘ you are a shrewd ser- 
vant to live in a household, and come and ask to dine in 
this fashion. And he lent Little John three good blows. 
‘ I vow,’ said Little John, ‘ I like these blows ; you are a 
good man and a hardy, and I will make better trial of you 
before I leave.’ Then he drew his sword, and the cook took 
another in his hand. They had no thought of giving way, 
blit stood stiffly up one to the other*, and there they fought 
hard together the best part of an hour without either 
taking any harm. ' I vow,’ said Little John, ' by my true 
loyalty, you are one of the best swordsmen that I ever saw 
yet. If you could shoot as weU with a bow you should go 
to greenwood ’^th me, ana twice a year Robin Hood would 
give you new clothing, and every year twenty mark to 
your wages.' ‘ Put up your sword,’ said the cook, ' we 
will be fellows.’ 

• Tlren he fetched for Little John doe venison and good 
bread and wane, and they afe and drank together. And 
^hen they had well drunken, they plighted troth with each 
other that they would be with Ro^in Hpod that very day 
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by night-time. Then they went as fast as they coiRd go 
to the Sheriff’s treasure-house. The locks were of* good 
steel, but they broke them every one. They took away 
the silver — pieces, bowls, spoons — they forgot ©none of it ; 
nor the good coin, three hundred pound and more, and 
straight they took it all to Robin Hood, under the green- 
wood tree. ^ 

' God save you, my dear master,' said Little John. And 
Robin said to Little John, ‘ Welcome to you, Little John, 
and welcome to that good yeoman that you bring with you ; 
and now tell me, what tidings from Nottingham ? ’ Then 
said Little John, ‘ The proud Sheriff greets you well, and 
sends you here by me his cook, and his silver vessels, and 
three hundred pound of money.’ ‘ 1^ vow to God,’ said 
Robin, ‘ and to the Trinity, it was never by his good will 
that all this came to my hands ! ’ 

Then Little John bethought him of a shrewd wile. He 
left Robin there and the cook, and ran off through the 
forest ; five mile he ran seeking, and he happened on what 
he sought. He met the proud Sheriff, hunting with hound 
and horn. He came up courteously and kneeled before 
him, sajfing, ‘ God save you, my dear master.’ Then the 
Sheriff asked him, ‘ Reynold Greenleaf, where have you 
been now ? ’ ‘I have been in this forest,’ said Little John, 
^ and there I saw a fair sight, one of the fairest sights that 
I ever saw yet. Yonder I saw a right royal hart ; his colour 
is green and in his company are seven score of deer in a 
herd ; on his tines are sixty points and more, so sharp that 
I durst not shoot for fear they should slay me.’ ‘ I vow,’ 
said'the Sheriff, ‘ I would fain see that sight.’ ‘ Make you 
ready, then, my dear master,’ said Little John, ‘ and go 
thitherward with me.’ 

So the Sheriff rode thitherward, and Little John, that 
was right smart of foot, ran with him, and presently they 
came where Robin was. Theii said Little John to the 
Sheriff, ‘ Here is the master hart.’ The Sheriff stood stock- 
still ; he was a sorry man. ‘ Woe worth you, Reynold 
Greenleaf,’ he said, ‘ you have betrayed me.' ‘ I vow,’ 
said Little John, ‘ it is you, master, that are to blame ; 
when I was in your house at home I was»mis-served of my 
dinner.’ 
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Thin Robin took the Sheriff and bade him -to supper, and 
soon ^hey were set at table and served with bright silver ; 
and when the Sheriff saw his oum silver, he could not eat 
for sorrow.# But Robin said to him, ‘ Make good cheer. 
Sheriff, for charity’s sake ! and for the love of Little John, 
your life is granted you.’ 

Wheij they had well supped the day was all gone. Then 
Robin called Little John and bade him pull off his hose and 
his shoes, his kirtle and his short cloak that was finely 
furred, and take only a green mantle, to wrap himself in 
for the night. And he commanded his sturdy young men 
that they also should lie under the greenwood tree, to sleep 
in that same sort, and so that the Sheriff mi^t see them. 
And the Sheriff himself lay all night in his breeches and 
shirt, there in the greenwood ; no wonder it was that his 
sides ached. But Robin Hood made jest at him, saying 
anon, ‘ Make glad cheer. Sheriff, for charity’s sake ! for this 
is our order of life, you know, under the greenwood tree ! ’ 
‘ This is a harder order,’ said the Sheriff, ‘ than any friar 
or hermit keeps ; I would not dwell long here for all the 
gold in merry England.’ ‘ You shall dwell here with me,’ 
said Robin, ‘ these twelve months to come ; I will teach 
you, proud Sheriff, to be an outlaw.’ 

Then said the Sheriff, ‘ Rather than lie here another night, 
I pray you, Robin, smite off my head to-morrow morning, 
and i will forgive you.’ Then he said again, ‘ For saint 
charity, let me go, and I will be the best friend that you 
ever had.’ ‘ Then you shall swear me an oath,’ said Robin, 
‘ on my bright sword, that you will never plot evil against 
me by land or by water ; and if you find any ©f my men, 
by day or by night, upon your oath you shall help them in 
any way you can.’ 

The Sheriff swore his oath, and began to take his way 
home. He was fed full of the greenwood, as full as ever a 
rose-hip was filled with stone. 

4. Robin Repaid 

The Sheriff went home to Nottingham. He was right 
glad to be gone ; and Robin and his merry men went back 
to the greenwood. Then, on a day. Little John said, ‘ Go 
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Tve to dinner,’' for it was time ; but Robin said, ‘ Na^ ! for 
I fear lest Our Lady be wroth with me, seeing that she hath 
not sent me yet my money.’ ‘ Have no *doubt, master,’ 
said Little John, ‘ the sun is not yet at rest ; I dare say and 
swear that the knight is true.’ ‘ Then take your bo'v^ in 
hand,’ said Robin, ‘ and Much ■with you, and William 
Scathelock, and leave me here alone ; and go y^ up to 
Watling Street and look if by chance ye may meet ■with 
some uncouth guest. Whether he be a messenger, or one 
that can make mirth, if he be a poor man he shall share of 
what I have.’ 

So Little John started forth, half in trouble and grief, 
and he girt him with a good sword, and those three yeomen 
went up to Watling Street and looked east and west ; but 
they could see no man. But, as they looked, they were 
ware of a Black Monk, which came by the highway upon 
a good palfrey. Then Little John began to say to Much, 
‘ I dare well •wager my life that monk hath brought our 
money. Make glad cheer, then, and dress your good yew 
bows ; see that your hearts are steady and sure, and your 
strings trusty and true. This monk hath seven pack- 
horses and two and fifty men ; no bishop in the land rides 
more royally. Brethren, we are no more than three ; but 
unless we bring them to dinner, we dare not face our 
master. Bend your bows, make them all stand ; I hold 
the foremost monk of them in my hand, for life or death.’ 
Then he called to the Black Monk. ‘ Bide where you are, 
churl monk 1 Go no further ; if you do, your death is in 
my hand ! Evil thrift'^upon your head and your hat and 
your' hat-band ! You have angered our master, you have 
kept him so long fasting.’ ‘ Who is your master ? ’ said 
the monk. ‘ Robin Hood,’ said Little John. ‘ I never 
heard good of him,’ said the monk, ‘he is a strong thief.’ 
‘ You lie,’ said Little John, ‘ and you shall rue it ; he is a 
yeoman of the forest, and he has bidden you to dine by me.’ 

Much was ready ■with a blunt arrow on string ; quickly 
he shot the monk fair in the breast and felled him to the 
ground. Of all his two and fifty yeomen there stayed not 
one by him, save a little page and a groom that led the 
pack-horses. Then Little John and Maxell and Scathdock 
bought the Blacl^ Monk, whether he would or no, to the 
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loag^ door in the greenwood, and hade him, despite his 
teeth, to speak with Robin Hood. 

When Robin*saw the monk, he put down his hood. The 
monk was not so courteous, he let his hood be. ' He is a 
chiirl,’ said Little John wrathfully. ‘ No matter,' said 
Robin, ‘ there can be no courtesy in such. How many 
men had this monk. Little John ? ’ ‘ Fifty and two when 

we met them,' said Little John, ‘ but many of them are 
fled.' ‘ Let blow a horn,' said Robin Hood, ‘ that our 
fellowship may know where we be.' They blew, and seven 
score of sturdy yeomen came running up ; each of them had 
a good mantle of scarlet and striped cloth, ^nd they all 
came to Robin to hear what he would say to them. 

Then they made the Black Monk wash and wipe, and sit 
down to dinner ; and Robin Hood and Little John both 
served him together. ‘ Eat heartily, monk,' said Robin. 
‘ I thank you much, sir,’ he said. Then said Robin, ‘ Where 
is your Abbey, when you are at home, and who is your 
patron saint ? ' ‘St Mary's Abbey,’ said the monk, ‘ but 
I am not master there.' ‘ What is your office ? ’ asked 
Robin. ‘ Sir, I am High Cellarer.’ ‘ You are the more 
welcome, so may I thrive,’ said Robin. ‘ Fill of the best 
wine. Little John, this monk shall drink to me.' Then 
Robin said again, ‘ But I have had great marvel all this 
long day ; I dread lest Ouf Lady be wroth with me, for 
she hath not sent me my money.' ‘ Have no doubt, 
master,’ said Little John, ‘ you need have none. I dare 
well swear this monk hath brought it, for he is of her own 
Abbey.’ ‘ Ay ! ’ said Robin, ‘ and^he was surety between 
a knight and me, for a little money that I lertt him here 
under the greenwood. Therefore, monk, I pray you let 
me see if you have brought that money, and if instead you 
have need of me, I will help you right soon.' 

The monk swore with sorry cheer. ‘ I never heard tell 
a word of this suretyhood.’ ‘ Monk,’ said Robin, ' you are 
to blame ; you told me with your own tongue that you are 
Our Lady’s servant, and you are made her messenger to 
pay me my money ; I thank you that you come true to 
your day. What is in your coffers ? tell me truth, monk.’ 
‘ Sir,' said he, ‘ twenty mark, so may I thrive.’ ‘ If I find 
more,' said Robin, ‘ you shall forl^it it.* Look now. Little 
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John, and tell me truth ; if there be no more, no i^nny 
will I take.’ 

Little John spread his mantle, as he had done before, 
and told out of the monk’s rnaU-bag eight hundred pound. 
‘ Sir,’ he said, ‘ the monk is true enough ; Our Lady h£^th 
doubled your cast ! ’ ‘ What told I you, monk ? ’ said 

Robin. ‘ Our Lady is the tniest woman that ever I Jound ; 
never in all England was a better surety. Fill of the best 
wine, monk, and greet your Lady.’ Then he said, ‘ Come 
forth. Little John : I know no better yeoman to search a 
monk’s mail ; go see how much is in yon other coffer.’ ‘ By 
Our Lady,’ sj,id the monk, ‘ what courtesy is this, to bid a 
man to dinner and then rob him ? ’ ‘ It is our old manner,’ 

said Robin, ‘ to leave but little behind when w'e dine.’ 

The monk took horse to go. ‘ I am sorry I came near 
you,’ he said. ‘ I might have dined cheaper elsewhere.’ 
‘ Greet well your Abbot from me,’ said Robin, •’ and bid 
him send me such a monk every day to dine with me ! ’ 

Now leave we the Black Mouk, and speak we of that 
knight ; for he came to keep his day, before it was dark. 
He came straight to Barnesdale, and under the greenwood 
tree he found Robin Hood and all his merry men. He lit 
down off his palfrey and courteously doffed his hood. 
Then said Robin, ‘ I pray you. Sir Knight, tell me what need 
drives you to greenwood. Tdl roe truly, have you your 
land again ? ’ ‘ Yea,’ said the knight, ‘ thanks to God and 
to you. But take it not ill that I have been so long ; I 
came by a wrestling, and there I helped a poor yeoman that 
was being put •down by vt'rong.’ ‘ Now for that,’ said Robin, 
‘ Sir Knight, I thank you ; whoever helps a good yeoman, 
I will be his friend.’ 

Then said the knight, ‘ Take here the four hundred pound 
which you lent me ; and for your courtesy these twenty 
marks beside.’ ' Nay ! ’ said Robin, ' for Our Lady, by 
her cellarer, hath sent me my money ; and if I should take 
it twice, it w6re shame to me.’ So Robin told his tale, and 
laughed over it ; but the knight said again, ‘ By my troth, 
here is your money ready.’ ‘ Use it well, gentle taight,i 
said Robin, ' and be welcome under iny trysting tree. But 
wdiat are these bows for and these arfoyrs ^ ' With your 
will,' said the loiight, ‘ tljey are a poof prfeSfeht from me.’ 
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Tl?ln said Robin, ‘ Come forth, Little John, go to my 
treasury and bring me four hundred pound that the monk 
overpaid me. i^ow, gentle knight, take here four hundred 
pound and^buy you therewith horse and harness and gilt 
spyrs ; and if you lack more to spend come to Robin 
Hood, and by my troth you shall never go short while I 
have anything to give. And use well your four hundred 
pound which I lent you, and take my counsel and strip 
yourself never again so bare.' 

Thus Good Robin helped the knight of all his trouble ; 
and so God help us all ! 


V. NEWS FROM POITIERS, 1356 

The story from which the following passages are taken 
relates the experiences of Stephen Bulmer, a young English- 
man of Colonial upbringing, who, though bom in our own 
day and interested in the future rather than the past, finds 
himself, by a natural but unexpected transition, carried back 
to the England of the year 1356. Long travel has familiar- 
ised him with varieties of 'human speech and costume, 
and being a student of ideas rather than appearances, 
he is more struck by the similarity between the thought 
of the fourteenth and twentieth centuries than by the 
external and trivial differences which counted for so much 
in the books from which his knowledge of the past was 
derived. To accord with this betit of his .mind, as well 
as with the convenience of the reader, the narrative and 
dialogue have been translated from the I^tin and Anglo- 
French of the original authorities into language which aims 
at being a faithful transposition, and is, in fact, often a 
word-for-word rendering. The effect may be sometimes 
startlingly modem ; but it is believed that no expression 
has been used which is not justified by documents) or which 
would be absurd or unintelligible to an Englishman of the 
fourteenth century if it could be literally retranslated to him. 
The heroine’s name, Aubrey, inherited from her ancestresses 
Aubrey Marmion and Albreda Warrenne, has been retained, 
though it is now unfamiliar as a feminiije name. 
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The Battle of Poitiers was fought on Monday, Septimber 
19, 1356. The account of it here given is dravTi from the 
contemporary poem of the Chandos Herald/,the ‘ Chronique 
Normande,' Froissart’s ‘ Chronicle,' and the mpst valuable 
and little known Chronicon Galfridi Le Baker de Swynebrqke, 
which has been followed throughout and supplemented by 
the other three where possible. The news was brqught to 
Gardenleigh in Somerset on a Friday in October, by Harry 
Marland and Lord Bryan, who had been in the battle. 

That was a festal night. Stephen was astonished at the 
fervour and universality of the rejoicing ; he hardly recog- 
nised his sthid and tongue-tied countrymen. But there 
was in reality little cause for his surprise. No such news 
as this had come from oversea since the great days of ’46, 
and even the memory of Cressy had long suffered eclipse 
beneath the black shadow of the pestilence. But now, for 
an hour, the age was young again, the nation one triumphant 
fellowship, the cost and strain of war forgiven, the Crown 
rejewelled by that Prince who was at once the friend of the 
Commons and the flower of the world’s chivalry. No 
wonder that the hills of England shouted together, as of 
old, with tongues of fire ; no wonder that here at .Garden- 
leigh, as in a hundred other valleys, the old hall was crowded 
and gay that night with a revelry it had long forgotten. 

At the high table. Lady Marland and Sir Henry sat 
between the messengers of victory ; Harry Marland by his 
father, and Lord Bryan on his hostess’s right ; Aubrey 
next, and Stephen by <her, two of the five squires below 
them', the rest at the other end with the Rector, tall John 
Perrot, a saint with a soldier’s eye, who knew when feast- 
ing on a Friday was legitimate ; his turn would come 
to-morrow. The lower tables were filled to overflowing by 
Lord Bryan's men, quartered for the most part in Selwood, 
but for the evening safer here, among the well-disciplined 
household of the Marlands, than running loose through the 
pot-houses of the town. They were glad to be back, doubly 
glad to find themselves so far on their way westward ; and 
since they were all Devon men, with a becoming confidence, 
the sound of their speech pame up thfe l\alP as, pleasant and 
as free as the wind over the heather. At Sir Henry’s 
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biddi^ they drank to the King, the Queen, and the Royal 
Family, with enthusiasm ; and to the Prince, with a roar 
that seemed intended to be heard across the Channel. 
Then the high table rose and left them to it. 

Ijp the great gallery, wine and spices were waiting on two 
tables by the foe. The room was ablaze with light from 
end to ^d, and hung along tho walls with fresh leafage of 
all the richest colours of autumn. Where the armoured 
figures stood in their grim unbending rank there was a 
wreath on every helmet, and the nearest mailed hand 
gripped the tarnished and moth-eaten banner of Harry’s 
grandfather, the first Sir Henry, crowned with oak leaves 
and wound about the staff with bright new* scarlet and 
silver. The fire, piled high with logs, gave out a clear and 
steady glow, that flashed on the silver cups and flagons, 
and was reflected again in the polished surface of the tables 
on which they stood. 

The soldiers all exclaimed with admiration as they 
entered the room ; it was many months since they had 
seen such comfort, and here there was an added touch of 
stateliness, the more impressive because it told, not. of 
effort or ostentation, but of ancestral wealth and the un- 
conscious ease of a country long untouched by the havoc 
of war. 

‘ That was a gay scene downstairs,’ smd Lord Bryan, as 
he handed Lady Marland to the high-backed chair by the 
fireside. 

‘ Was it not terrible ? ’ she replied in her shrill little voice. 
‘ It was all I could do to hear myseif speak.’ 

‘ I heard you quite well, my dear,’ said her husband 
gravely, with a gleam behind the gravity. Among the 
younger squires there was some danger of a lapse from 
decorum ; but it passed off, fortunately without attracting 
Lady Marland's attention. 

‘ I did my best,' she replied, with plaintive dignity ; ‘ but 
I am’sure I have strained my throat.’ 

■ Aubrey settled herself at her aunt’s feet. ‘ Never mind, 
dearest,’ she said, ‘ we need not do any more talking now ; 
Guy is going to tell Us all about the battle.’ 

Lord Bryan smiled and poured out wine. ‘All about 
the battle is a long storv.’ he said. ‘ andmore than I really 
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know. Harry saw it from beginning to end better than I 
did : if he will be chronicler, I will do my best to help him 
out here and there.’ « 


‘ Well,’ said Harry cheerfully, ‘ where am d to begin ? 
You know we started on the ninth of August and ^ew 
covert after covert for more than a month before we found 
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anything like a warrantable deer, I can’t go through all 
that now — it would take much too long. It ended at last 
in our coming on the whole herd at once— -they were seven 
or eight times as many as we were — and we got them safely 
harboured in Poitiers on a Saturday night. We slept, our- 
selves, in a wood of the Abbey of NouaM6, and began to lay 
the pack on first thing in the morning. They were tired 
of aU this casting about, and just mad for a kill. But we 
had all forgotten what a wily ^uany iwe were after. At 
the very mofUent ,wheit .we thought he wks going to show 
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sport^ what should we see but a great Cardinal — one of 
these professional arbitration-mongers — ^trotting towards 
us as calmly a» if he had been coming to pay a friendly 
call. He t^ked a great deal about the wickedness of shed- 
dii^g Christian blood, and wasted the whole day for us by 
running backwards and forwards between the two lines, 
carrying the most impossible proposals from one to the 
other. It was rather too bad, considering that the skir- 
mishing had already begun before he started, and our men 
and theirs had watered their horses at the same stream that 
morning and promised each other any amount of broken 
heads. But the Frenchmen did not fool the Prince as 
completely as they thought ; they got up a lof of reinforce- 
ments during the day, and our fellows grumbled a good 
deal as they saw the banners coming in ; but we had a good 
rest and did some useful scouting. In the evening the 
negotiations were broken off, as everyone knew they would 
be, and we moved away a little to avoid any chance of a 
surprise. They were fifty thousand odd — eighty-seven 
banners — and we were a bare seven thousand ; in a night 
attack they would have gone right over us like a ha^ow 
over a toad. 

‘ At breakfast-time next morning — would you believe 
it ? — there was the Cardinal again. We really rather ad- 
mired the fellow’s obstinacy ; but we had no idea of losing 
another good day ; so this time we sent him off home at 
once, with a cheer to show that there was no ill-feeling. 
You ought to be pleased with us for that, mother.’ 

‘ My dear ! ’ replied Lady Marlai*d, ‘ I am alwa57s pleased 
when you behave properly to the clergy ; I ha^i^'e no doubt 
that the Cardinal is a very good man.’ 

‘ Oh ! is he ? ’ said Harry, with a nod to his father. ‘ I 
will come to that a little later on. I want you now to 
understand exactly the position we were in . For a straight 
fight, according to the rules, we were not so badly ofi as 
the figures would appear to show. We had four thousand 
men of arms to their eight ; the rest of their big battalion 
•were sure to be very unsteady, and they had practically no 
marksmen to set against our archers — ^two thousand archers 
we bad. On a fairly narrow front, with no open flanks, we 
might very well hold our own if we could only manage to 
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get our huge baggage-train into leaguer. Now just 'across 
the river, which lay on our right, the Prince had marked a 
piece of ground that was almost exactly what we wanted — 
a big field, or rather an enclosed hill, with a good hedge and 
ditch all round it ; and what was better still, that part; of 
the hedge which was to be our front line, ran down on tiie 
left into a piece of marshy ground by the river, wfiich was 
practically impossible for cavalry. Some of the enemy 
were supposed to be already down under the front of the 
hill, but the higher part that we were to occupy first had a 
lot of bushes and brambles on it, and that would give us 
good cover ; and besides, we should have the advantage 
of the ground. The top of the hill was rough pasture ; on 
the south and west face there were vines, where we meant 
to clamber up, and the remainder of the field — ^that is, the 
whole of the north and eastern slope down to the hedge — 
was stubble and green crops, and so was the ground beyond, 
on the French side of the fence. 

‘ The first thing to do was to get across the river, which 
lies very awkwardly in a deep bed. There was a ford, 
happily just narrow enough to be practicable, and over we 
went in a scramble, Warwick first, with the van ; then 
the Prince's division with the wagons. Salisbury had the 
rearguard, and he came flying over and got into position 
on Warwick's right rear before our division had half finished 
leaguering in the marsh ; but some of us, the men of arms, 
had gone on up to the top of the hill with the Prince him- 
self. There he kept us, in reserve, as it turned out ; and 
that is how I came to see the whole show so well.' 

‘ VS^ere yjere you, Guy ? ' asked Aubrey. 

‘ In the same place,' Lord Bryan replied, ' but I was in 
the first line of reserve, which was used up much earlier. 
It was the last four hundred — Harry and his friends — ^that 
really did the business,' 

‘ Don't listen to him,' said Harry. ‘ I'm tdling you the 
whole thing just as it happened, and you must attend to 
me. What I want you to see now is this ; Warwick wfith 
fifteen hundred mar of arms, lining out beyond the hedge 
on the slope where it began to run do'^ it^o the marsh, in 
touch with our fellows in leaguer at the bottom. On his 
flanks he had a thousand archers ; they stcxM mostly outside 
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the ^fedge, on the bank above the ditch, but some were 
in ajnong the vines, and those lowest down were right in 
the marsh. Down on the more level ground in front, 
where it v^s dry enough, Warwick's young bloods were 
tri^g to get up a little tournament Wth some of the French 
cavalry, who were begiiming to advance in two lots, under 
the Majshals Clermont and Audrehem. By the way, they 
had been quarrelling, those two, and they came in too 
quick, without waiting for their supports. It appears that 
when the Prince began to cross, and his banner was moved 
about and finally went out of sight in the dip, one of them 
said we were evidently retreating, and the other sneered 
at him ; so they raced each other into actioit and spoiled 
the timing of the whole attack. While Clermont was skir- 
mishing, Audrehem halted a moment to watch ; Clermont 
seized the opportunity to make a dash for a big gap in the 
fence some way up beyond Warwick's right. It was a 
good move, because, if he had got in, he would have taken 
the whole first division in flank. But he reckoned without 
Salisbury, whom he probably could not see. 

‘ When he reached the part of the hedge where the ^p 
was — it was a really big gap, a cart-track wide enough for 
four horses abreast — he found Salisbury there already ; he 
had moved forward on his own account, and had his archers 
very neatly drawn up in open order, with a second rank 
closing the intervals and his men of arms in line behind 
them. So the rearguard, to their huge delight, were in 
action first after all.’ 

‘ In fact,' said Sir Henry, ‘ they had given themselves 
leave not to be a rearguard at all. What did^ the Prince 
say to that ? ’ 

‘ Well, he saw that Salisbury really had no dioice in the 
circumstances ; but, of course, he looked black, because it 
just doubled his fighting line and halved his reinforcements. 
What he did was to make his own division into two reserves, 
as Guy has told you. Even so, if we had had to meet four 
successive attacks, as the French intended, we might have 
been done ; but happily Orleans never toed the line at all 
and we just lasted out.' 

‘ Now come back to the Marshals,’ said Sir Henry. 

‘ The Marshals got to close quarters in much better order 
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than we liked ; the shooting of Warwick’s men straight in 
their faces seemed to produce very little effect upon them ; 
so the Prince sent Oxford down in a hurry<>>to advance the 
archers on the left. By George ! you never jjaw such a 
change in five minutes : those fellows ran out without s^ny 
cover, and smote the French cavalry on their right flank 
and rear with a perfect hail-stotm. Some of th^ horses 
looked like hedgehogs ; all of them went down or bolted, 
and Warwick did what he liked with the few who had got 
through the hedge. Then the archers came back to their 
place in regular marching order, as cool and quiet as if they 
had been out to the butts. Meanwhile, Salisbury had done 
equally well (Sn the right, so there was an end of the Marshals 
and their quarrel ; Clermont was dead, and Audrehem a 
prisoner. 

' Nothing in the way of a pursuit was allowed ; Nor- 
mandy’s division w'as already advancing ; they were too 
late to support, so they made a separate attack of it. There 
were a great lot of them, and they had a good stiffening of 
men of arms, but fortunately no artillery. StiU it looked 
like.a long and tough business, and the Prince sent down 
the larger half of his reserve into the fighting line to enable 
Warwick to extend towards Salisbury. This time the 
archers seemed to be out of it ; there were no horses for 
them to stick, and they used up all their arrows on steel 
plates that were too good for them. It was a ding-dong 
fight ; our fellows had begun by standing outside tne hedge 
this time — I suppose they wanted to get their backs up 
against something — butcthe Frenchnien push^ them home 
again with gin ugly rush and began to fbllow through the 
fence. Then some archers of our division, including Guy’s 
little lot of Devon men, who had finished their work down 
among the baggage, came at a grand run right up the wagon 
side of the hill and over the top and down on to the thick 
of the mellay outside the hedge. There they stood and 
shot at point-blank range, and that soon settled the business. 
Then came the greatest stroke of luck we had. When our 
fdlows had once shifted the French, they kept them movingo 
so briskly that they ran them right in^o Orleans’ men 
behind,. and the greater part of both diirisions went off the 
field together towards Chauvigny. Those of them w'ho did 
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not bt)lt went back and joined the King’s own division ; 
they must have been good men to come again after such a 



The English axchers and French men-at-arms. 


shaking, but they got nothing by it — it was not their 
day.’ 

‘ Oh ! don’t say that,’ said Aubrey gently, ‘ it was their 
best day.’ 
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‘ It was certainly their last,’ replied Hairy, with'satis- 
faction. 

‘My boy,' said his father, ‘you have •every right to 
triumph, but what were you feeling like your^lves about 
that time ? ’ ' , 

• Harry reddened, ‘ I did not mean to be brutal,’ he said, 
‘ and we certainly were not thinking lightly of tiigm just 
then. Our front was a dreadful sight, the wounded were 
being dragged hastily under cover, and there were not half 
enough men to do the work properly ; for we had hardly 
a man left standing in the line who was not either wounded 
himself or dead beat with fatigue ; and then there was such 
a shortage of arrows that the archers were all over the field 
collecting what they could — even pulling them out of 
dying men, I heard ; it was no time for squeamishness. 
Mercifully the French King was so long in getting under 
way that things were straightened out at last, and the men 
got their breath a little ; ^t there was no doubt that they 
did not like the look of the weather, and some of them 
raised a scare that the Captal de Buch had gone home. He 
had. certainly disappeared, with all his command— fifty or 
sixty men of arms and a good hundred archers — ^but he was 
the last man in the world to go before the end, and he 
proved it once for all. While we were refitting he was 
marching back, clean round the hill we were on, and out 
to the right, so as to fall on the left rear of the French when 
the pinch came. Meanwhile the Prince ordered us down 
at last— the only four hundred fresh men he had — ^got the 
whole line out into the open, with us in the centre, and called 
out to Walter Woodland to “ advance banner.” Then the 
French made their fined mistake. When they saw us on 
the move, with the lilies and lions overhead, and all our 
trumpets soimding the charge, they, started right off to- 
wards us at the double as if they- meant to roll over us like 
a huge wave. Of course, when they got up, they were in 
rather ragged order and quite blown ; still the shock was 
tremendous and our line teded from one end to the other. 
But the Prince was not going to lose his best fight if hard® 
hitting would save it. We could see the* Captal by this 
time ; he was flying a big St George's 'eqsign to . warn us 
not to mistake hiiji, and quite right too, for he came 
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absolutely straight in upon the French rear, in the very 
track they had just trampled. Then the Prince knew he 
had them between the crackers. They were a big nut 
and a harci one ; but he kept shouting to us “ Forward ! 
Fqrward I ” and laying on himself like ten men thr^hing, 
till he got the rush to a standstill, and we felt that we were 
holding them. At that moment, in the nick of time, the 
Captal’s archers began to let fly ; ours had already speiit 
their shot and were joining in with swords and sticks and 
anjdhing else they could pick up — even stones. But those 
hundred fellows had every one of them a full quiver and a 
fair target — ^ten thousand backs at thirty yards ! There 
were more than twenty companies in that division ; well — 
they were hopelessly clubbed almost before we knew what 
was happening ; but we soon saw they were hurting each 
other more than us, and when the banners began dropping 
one by one we knew that we really had them at last. It 
was more like reaping than fighting — they were standing 
so thick that they could not hit out at us, and we cut 
them down in swathes all along the line, while the Prince 
and Chandos and Cobham went deeper and deeper in, try- 
ing to reach the King himself. He was easy to see, because 
he was down below us and on a bit of a mound, and had 
Chargny by him with his banner ; but to get near him was 
a very different matter, because of the mob of hungry 
fellows who wanted him alive because of his ransom. He 
kept them off with quick dangerous strokes, just like a stag 
at bay, and whenever any of them tried to get at him from 
one side or the other his young son Philip called out " Right, 
father 1 left ! right ! ” At last Chargny went^dgwn with 
the banner in his hands, and the King saw that it was time 
to cry “ Enough ! '* After all, he had done uncommonly 
well ; it is nx>t often that a King gets such a taste of the 
real thing ; and if his men had all put as much goodwill 
into it as he did, we should probably not be here now.' 

‘ Who took him in the end ? ' asked the Rector. 

‘ Oh ! a Gascon, of course,' replied Harry, with a short 
laugh. 

‘ And how much did he get for him ? ' 

‘ No one knows exactly. You see a dozen lellows 
claimed the prize, but the Pnnce said, he would hear all 
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their claims when he got home ; but the King had^ven 
this Morbecque his glove and asked his name, so it was really 
a clear case, and Morbecque, when we cfcme away, had 
already been promoted and had an enormous^sum given 
him on account, to keep up his position. The position, of 
a Gascon adventurer ! ’ 

Lord Bryan laughed. ‘ Cheer up, Harry I ’ Ije said. 
‘ Yo\i and I ought to be thankful we don’t need the money, 
for after aU he was forty yards in front of us.’ 

‘ Besides,' said Aubrey, ‘ I dare say it was less humili- 
ating for the King to surrender to a Frenchman.' 

I.r)rd /Bryan ceased to smile. ‘ I assure you,’ he said, 
in a quiet tone that seemed to change the whole key of the 
conversation, ‘ that if he thought so he was never more 
mistaken. No matter who took his glove, it was to Edward 
Prince of Wales that he surrendered.’ 

There was no pride in his voice, but so much in the 
words that everyone was silent. 

‘Let me tell you,’ he continued, what happened the 
first evening. When supper was ready, the Prince brought 
the. King into his tent and placed hijn at a high table with 
Prince Philip and seven others of the highest degree among 
those we had taken unhurt. The rest of the prisoners of 
rank were arranged at othef tables, with Chandos and 
Cobham and many more of pur own people among them. 
Evejything was done so tvell, and vdth so much ceremony, 
that it was more like supping in the pavilion after a tourna- 
ment at Windsor than in a tent h^tdy pitched bn the field 
pf battle. At the high table an kaught stood behind 

the chair of every guest, and Ysiien the French King bad 
taken his seat two trumpeters sounded for the service to 
begin. . The King looked about him in surprise, and asked 
where his host was to sit. When no one answered, he 
turned round; the Prince was -there beside him on one 
knee, offering him water for his hands in a silver basin.’ 

The words fdl deliberately one by one from the speaker, 
as if he knew 'that he had no need to repeat a single stroke ; 
he had drawn the picture as he had intended and it must 
convince. . 

' What did the King say then ? ’ askeW Aubrey eagerly. 

‘ 1. could not heqr, but I saw that he was remonstrating. 
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and Sire de Bourbon rose from his seat on the King’s 
left to give up his place to the Prince. But the Prince re« 
mained kneeling, and there was a sudden hush all through 
the tent sc^ that we could hear every word that followed. 



Edward the Black Prince waits on his prisoner the King of 

France. 


The Prince said that he was not worthy to sit at table with 
so great a King. The King replied, with a bitter little 
«mile, that the day's work was a sufficient answer to that. 
But the Prince said very earnestly, " Sir, I beg you will 
not take it so hard that the fortune of war has gone against 
you. Let me assure you that you will meet with so much 
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honour and kindness at my father’s hands that yo^ will 
remember to-day only as the beginning of your friendship 
with him.” That was enough ; I ‘•aw tlie King’s face 
change^ He looked straight at the Prince for one moment, 
then dipped both his hands in the bowl without another 
word, 

‘ After that everyone’s tongue was loosed again, and 
even the French were loud in the Prince’s praise. The 
one who was sitting next me — ^he was a very fine courtly 
old gentleman-seemed to be much moved ; he said to 
me, ” Sir, your Prince is like to prove a great King ; ” to 
which I replied, “ Yes, if God send him life and a continu- 
ance of such good fortune.” He turned quickly away, and 
to my -great surprise I saw he was in tears. Presently he 
recovered himself and said, ‘‘ You do well not to make too 
sure; I made too sure.” His own son was a very promising 
young captain, of much about the Prince’s age, and he had 
been killed with Clermont in the morning.’ 

* Poor feUow,’ said Sir Henry in a low voice, and he went 
on murmuring to himself in a tone of deep feeling. ‘ Poor 
felltiw, poor f^ow ! ' 

Everyone knew that he was thinking of his own lost boys, 
but no one knew what to say ; there was a moment of 
embarrassed silence, and then the squires rose to bid their 
hostesses good-night. They had to get the archers away 
to their quarters before it was too late ; the Rector took 
his leave at the same time, and when they had gone Lady 
Marland went downstairs herself to recall the household 
to discipline and give hfcr orders for the morning. Aubrey 
she left behind to look after Sir Henry ; besides, while any- 
thing remained to be told of the victory, it would have 
been imposable to tear her away from the hearing of it. 

The five who remained regrouped themselves more closely 
ronnd the hearth. Aubrey moved Lord Bryan into the 
seat her aunt had just left, and took his place by Sir Hairy, 
who was still musing with his eyebrows lifted wearily and 
his eyes cast down upon the floor. Stephen sat on his 
other side, and Harry stood in front of the fire cracking 
•walnuts, with the air of one who is biding h^ time. He was 
^ent during the moment or two of ccteiing and going at 
the door ; when it; finally closed behind Lady Marland and 
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the lector, he looked up and said to his father, ‘ Now that 
the clerical party have left us, perhaps you would like to 
hear the rest of*that good man, the Cardinal ? ' 

' Eh ? ’ ^id Sir Henry, rousing himself. ‘ What was 
th^t, Harry ? I forget.’ 

' It was nothing very much, but it pleased some of us a 
good de^l. I told you how the Cardinal of P^rigord wasted 
a whole day of our time in expounding to us the doctrine of 
the Church on the wickedness of war and rebuking us for • 
wanting to fight ; well — after all that, and after posing as 
the impartial friend of both sides, what do you suppose the 
old red fox did ? He went off to Poitiers himself, as 
sorrowful and as sanctimonious as you please^ but he left 
all his own people, except his chaplains and secretary, to 
do their best against us, fighting in the King’s division. 
Half of them were under his own nephew. Sir Robert de 
Duras ; and the rest with his underling, the Castellan of 
Amposta. When the final smash came, the Castellan was 
one of the first prisoners brought in ; the Prince was 
naturally furious to see him there, and ordered him to be 
beheaded on the spot. While they were hunting for the 
provost-marshal and a log, the wretched Castellan tried to 
beg off. “ No, no ! ” the Prince said. “ People employed 
by the Church, who come and go in treaty for peace, ought 
not in reason to bear arms or to fight on either side ; and 
if they do, they must pay forfeit like any other felons.” 
But then Chandos reminded him that he would have plenty 
of time later, and just now there were many other things 
of more importance to think of. So he went on and left 
the Castellan, for he never can say ” No ” to> Chandos ; 
but they had not gone a hundred yards further when they 
came on Sir Robert de Duras himself lying dead under 
some trees. The fellow had even had the barefaced im- 
pudence to take his banner into action ; and there it was, 
lying by him with a dozen of his men, all as dead as their 
master. 

‘ " Here, at any rate, is something for the Cardinal,” 
^ys the Prince grimly. “ There is nothing to wait for 
this time, I think, Chandos ! ” and he made them take up 
Duras ’s body just as it was, and carry it into Poitiers to the 
Carding on a shield with this message, " The Prince of 
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Wales’s tKanks to the Cardinal of P4rigord for his courteous 



The Black Pritice finds the body ol Robert de Duras on the 
field of battle. 


and Christian endeavours, and ha Jal^tes him hy this 
token. 
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Ther^ was a moment’s silence ; the hearers were evi- 
dently all impressed by the story, but no two of them in 
q^it? the.^pie vpay, , 

IvWidl, f^tliier,' said Harry presently, ‘ what do you think 

jSir Henry answered' one-half the question only. ‘ There 
be po doubt,’ he said, ‘ that the Churchmen were 
entirely in. the wrong ! ' 

‘ Yes,’ skid Aubrey, * the Prince was right there ; but I 
cannot hfelp wishing he had not sent that message ; it seems 
td me somehow to be inconsistent with his behaviour to 
the King — that was splendid.’ 

' Oh,’ replied Harry, in a tone of disappoifttment and 
remonstrance, ' if you are going to talk of inconsistency, 
we are all inconsistent at times ; and the Prince, after all, 
is-a man like the rest of us.’ 

‘ l am glad to hear you say that,’ said Stephen, ‘ because 
from what I have heard he seems to be even more interest- 
ing as a character than as a commander ; and I have been 
wHjndering whether I might ask some questions about him 
without ofience.' , 

‘ Ask away,’ replied Harry, with unmeasured confidence ; 
' if you get one shot home you’ve a keen eye.’ * 

Lord Bryan, who had been listening to the conversation 
in silence, with his eyes fixed upon the red glow of the 
crumbling logs, now turned slowly in his big chair so as p 
face the speakers. Stephen saw the movement, and was 
embarrassed by it ; but it was not in his nature to shrink 
from any.argument against any oddst Besides, he had been 
longing ail tiie evening for an opportunity to talk with this 
djfsrtin^ished soldi^ and .diplomatist, who at thirty-seven 
hpd ^ready fought in' tKtee great wars, held two governor- 
and kept the, fQr;^t Seat of England ; and who carried 
himself vdth an urtcdrisbious air of greatness that seemed, to 
teay^ his fEiieij.d and contersiporar^, Haity Marland, half a 
lifefiine behind him'. * ' - - 

‘ What I mean,’ Stephen said, ‘ is this. I feel, as Aubrey 
(ioes— only I feel it in more ways than one — that there is 
an inconsistency in the Prince’s behaviour and ideas. His 
chief characteristics seem to clash with each other, and ,I 
cannot , help wondering whether this is, because some of 
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them are the man himself, and some only put on, or,, at any 
rate less real than others. I am not criticising, you under- 
stand, I am only enquiring. His most undoubtedly genuine 
feeling, I suppose, is his love of fighting ? ’ 

‘ Right I ’ replied Harry, with warm approval, ‘ tbe^e is 
nothing put on there.’ 

‘ Then he seems also to have a great love of p^eantry, 
a sort of romantic feeling for the sound and colour and fame 
of war.' 

' Well ? We all have, haven’t we ? ’ 

‘ Possibly,* said Stephen, ‘ but some of us wish we had 
not. The Prince himself, when the fighting is over and 
he has got tne best of it, professes a totally different creed ; 
he puts courage and pride away and brings out a most 
elaborate courtesy and humility in their place. Are they 
equally part of the man himself ? ’ 

‘ Yes ! ’ replied Harry defiantly. 

‘ No,’ said Lord Bryan at the same instant, in a quiet 
tone full of meaning. 

Stephen looked from one to the other. 

»Not equally,’ Lord Bryan explained, ‘ they are the man 
himself ; the most real thing about him. You hardly 
believe that t Let me tell you one more sa3nng of his, the 
most significant of all. When the French King was first 
brought to him he offered, quite naturally and simply, to 
help him off with his armour. The King said, with great 
dignity, " Thank you. Cousin, but after this it is not for 
you to serve me ; no Prince has ever won such honour in 
a single day." The Prince was touched to the quick, he 
cannot beay that his honour should be another’s misfortune. 
He said, in a very low voice, " God forgive me this victory ! ’’ 
The King evidently did not understand ; he did not know 
the man, but I think I may claim that I do, and I say that 
he was never more himself than -at that moment.' 

‘ So do I,,' cried Aubrey passionately, ‘ and so do you, 
Stephen ; you know that was not acting, you know that 
no one could ever have invented an3rihing so beautiful.' 

Stephen felt himself flush ; for a moment it was as though 
the warm current from her heart w^s beating through his 
ovrii veins. ‘ I agree,' he said, ‘ that "^as fine, and it was 
certainly instinctiyet He seems to be made up of impulses ; 
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but t^at only increases the difficulty. Is it not extra- 
ordinary that the same man should make such a reply to 
one ot his defeated prisoners, and order off another to be 
executed in pold blood ? ’ 

‘.That is what I felt,’ she replied, ‘but I suppose, as 
Harry says, that when we act on impulse we are often in- 
consistent. What do you say, Guy ? ’ 

‘ You have not got to the bottom of it yet, I think,’ said 
Lord Bryan. ‘ The Prince is impulsive by nature, but he 
is no longer the boy he was at Cressy. He has thought 
things out, and though his actions are still instinctive they 
are very far from being haphazard or inconsistent. I do 
not say that he is perfect. I think he went dver the line 
when he sent that message to the Cardinal ; but you must 
remember that he was doubly tempted — first, because one 
of his most cherished principles had been violated ; and 
secondly, because the offender was his old antagonist, the 
Church.’ 

‘ What ? ’ cried Stephen, ‘ his antagonist ? That makes 
him a more splendid riddle than ever ; I had alw'ays thought 
of him as unusually devout.’ 

‘ So he is,’ replied Lord Bryan ; ‘ if any man was ever 
bom a Christian, he was. But on the point of war, he no 
more accepts the Church’s view of Christianity than you 
do, or I, or any other Englishman who is honest with him- 
self. He does not believe that war is always unlawful ; he 
knows that all existence is a struggle, that we love fighting 
because it is the savour of life itself, and that in this, world 
of forces everything must depend omforce in the last resort. 
The time of peace may come, and no one prajre ior it more 
sincerely ; but it will be the time of perfection, and in the 
meantime right must be righted and wrong ended.’ 

‘ Every nation,' said Stephen, ‘ being of course right in 
its own view. Does not that bring you to arbitration 
betw’een communities, just as we have justice now between 
man and man ? ’ 

He feared he had spoken too keenly ; but I,x>rd Bryan 
parried the thrust with unruffled ease. 

' Who is to be the arbitrator ? The Church, of course. 
Let us forget the Cardinal of P^rigord, and grant the 
impartiality of the Church. How is. the judgment to 
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be aiforced ? • Would you excommunicate a whole 
nation ? ’ 

‘ I agree that the Church is out of the «iuestion,’ replied 
Stephen, ‘ but a jury of kings would have poj.ver to carry 
out their own decrees.’" , 

‘ That means no more than an alliance of the ayes against 
the noes ; or, possibly, of all against one. But J cannot 
help thinking that there are points on which a nation would 
rather fight the whole world single-handed than obey. 
Then I wonder whether your jury of kings would be always 
right and always disinterested. May there not be cases 
too difficult for any judge ? If Solomon himself were here, 
he could nbt fail to give a decision in favour of King 
Edward’s claim to the crown of France ; but if you and I 
were Frenchmen, should we submit to it ? ’ 

‘ The Prince would not, I am sure,’ said Stephen, smiling. 
‘ But he would be acting merely as the natural man. How 
does he bring war within the law of Christianity ? ’ 

‘ I think he would answer that by saying that Christianity 
is not a law, but a light ; a hope for the world, but a way 
for the Christian only, who is not of the world though he 
is in it. It is a hypocrisy to pretend that the world is 
Christian. What good can come of hypocrisy ? — of nations 
professing principles in which, as nations, they do not 
believe ? The true Church, which is the body of the faithful 
and nothing else, cannot be strengthened by any such pro- 
fessions ; the official Church encourages them because it 
thereby enlarges its own borders, but it brings both con- 
fusion and dishonesty into human affairs by doing so.’ 

The arg?rment pleased Stephen as much as it puzzled 
him. ‘ I agree about the Chruch,’ he said warmly, ‘ but I 
am still in the dark about the Prince. Is it his creed that 
a man should be a Christian in private and a savage in 
public ? ’ 

‘ Savage is a difficult word,’ said Lord Bryan pleasantly ; 
‘ may I change it ? May I put the case in this way ? 
There are among men some masculine virtues, and some 
feminine. Where the masculine alone have been culti- 
vated, life has been disordered, parhapst savage. Chris- 
tianity has given t»s the feminine virtues.' The Church would 
have us practise j:hem to the exclusion of the masculine ; 
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we soldiers believe that this would only lead to disorder of 
the same kind.’ 

‘ You make Christianity, in short, a counsel of perfection, 
to be postpcmed indefinitely ? ’ 

‘ We should do so but for Chivalry.’ 

‘ Let me understand you,’ said Stephen. ‘ Chivalry, as 
I have s^en it from a distance, I have taken to mean a love 
of fighting, a love of pageantry, and a fantastic love of 
women, mixed into a rather unwholesome ferment.’ 

‘ You have lived abroad,’ replied Lord Bryan ; ‘ there is 
no place in England for that kind of folly, and so far as I 
know there never has been. For us. Chivalry is a plain rule 
of conduct, by which a man may live in the wbrld of men 
without savagery and without monkery.’ 

‘ Good ! ’ exclaimed Stephen, ‘ but how ? ’ 

‘ Look at the Prince,’ said Lord Bryan, ‘ it is written 
large in him. He is pious and courteous, the brother of 
all larave men, the servant of the weak, the beaten, and the 
suffering. In short, he loves God with all his heart, and 
his neighbour as himself. What is that ? ’ 

‘That is Christianity; but. I ask you again, how dges 
loving your neighbour come to include fighting him or 
taking his life ? ’ 

‘ I reply with another question. Are you not confusing 
the unreal with the real — putting the material before the 
spiritual ? The warfare of everyone of us must end 
in death ; we need not love a man less because it falls 
to us to strike the final stroke. It is only the hatred, the 
treachery, the selfishness, that maka the crime of murder ; 
and what injury can the real man suffer except those in- 
flicted by himself ? ’ 

‘ Does your Prince act up to his creed in that ? ’ asked 
Stephen. ‘ I know, of course, that he is fearless for him- 
self ; but would he, for example, take the death of a friend 
as no injury ? ’ 

‘ A man is no soldier,’ replied Lord Bryan, ‘ unless he 
remembers every morning, when he wakes, that this may 
the day on which his life, or his comrade's, will be 
required of him. No one could face that parting better 
than the Prince. I know, because I saw him say good-bye 
to Audley.' 
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‘ Audley ? ' asked Sir Henry. ‘ Is James Audlejf dead ? 
You did not tell us that.' 

‘ No,’ said Guy. ‘ When I left he waa making a good 
recovery ; but if he did not die, it was not bepause he was 
not ready. When we were setting forward to meet, the 
final attack, he came to the Prince and volunteered to do 
what he could to break the French line before it reached 
us. I suppose his offer might be called fantastic ; but it 
was very coolly made and very effectually carried out.’ 

‘ Tell us ! ' said Aubrey imperiously. 

‘ There is really nothing to tell. He came up and said : 
" You know. Sir, I vowed that I would lead the charge if 
ever we met the French King.” He knelt on one knee, as 
if to ask a favour. The Prince’s face set like iron. " Very 
well, James,” he said, “ good-bye ; and God bless you.” 
There was no time to lose ; Audley got up and went down 
the hill with his four squires behind him ; we saw him 
divide the rush for a moment like a rock thrown down into 
a stream ; then they re-formed and went over him, but 
they came on perceptibly slower and less steadily.’ 

‘ How many were killed ? ’ asked Aubrey. 

‘ Of Audley and his men ? Not one of the five, by 
George ! ’ cried Harry. ‘ The squires picked him up, good 
men, and we picked up the squires. They made their 
fortunes — ^Audley divided between them all the land the 
Prince gave him, that same evening.' 

' Did the Prince approve of that ? ’ 

‘ He gave Audley as much again, and was glad to do it, 
I think he was more grateful to those four men than even 
their master was ; he loves Sir James better than any 
reascmable man could love himself.' 

‘ It is a fine character,’ said Stephen. ‘ Still,' he went 
on, in the tone of one not yet convinced, ‘ it is strange to 
see so much feeling side by side with so much hardness.’ 

‘ Pardon me,’ answered Lord Bryan, * if I change your 
word again. • He is not so much hard hs stem. Injure him 
personally, and he will give you good for eVil ; break a rule 
of the game, and hewiU exact the forfeit to the nftermost, 
as he would expect to have exacted from himself.' It is 
only on such terms that the code can' be preserved ; you 
may forgive the offender, but. If ypu remit the penalty, you 
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spare y*>ur own feelings at the expense of those who come 
after jfbu. So he would have made an example of the 
Castellan of Amgosta, as he always would of anyone who 
played false — man, woman, or child. If a whole town went 
over to the ^nemy, I believe he would execute them all 
relentlessly. His people know the conditions on which they 
serve him ; they know that he asks nothing from them that 
he is not 'prepared to give himself.’ 

‘ You think they really understand him ? ' said Stephen. 

‘ Whether they know it or not, they understand him ; 
you would not wonder if you had heard him speaking to 
the men on the morning of the battle. ‘‘ It is our business,” 
he said, " to lead, and yours to follow keenly, niind as well 
as body ; if we come off with life and. victory, we shall be 
better friends than ever ; if the chances are against us and 
we go the way of all flesh, remember this, that you shall 
never be forgotten or dishonoured ; whatever our rank, we 
will all drink of the same cup with you to-day.” ’ 

Stephen’s guard was broken at last — the words went 
through his heart. He knew that Guy was right. This 
man had laid hold on life itself ; no time or change would 
ever still the reverberation of such words. He sat silent, 
blinking at the fire. 

‘ Guy,’ said Sir Henry, putting out his hand to the wine 
flagon, ‘ will you take anything more ? Then perhaps you 
would like to go up ? — you have had a long day.’ 


VI. FRANCE V. GENTLEMEN OF ENGLAND 
I. Among the Squires 

At the end of November 1389, during a three years’ truce 
between England and France, it occurred to three young 
French knights to get up a match between the gentlemen 
of the two countries. To avoid giving ofience their challenge 
was nominally addressed to all nations, but the groimd 
chosen for the encounter was at the Abbey of St Inglebert, 
in the marches of Calais, which was then an English town ; 
and it was chieflv in London and Westminster that the 
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proclamation was intended to be cried, for it was Carefully 
revised by the French King and his Council befote it was 
sent. It ran as follows : — 

‘ For the great desire that we have to come to the know- 
ledge of noble gentlemen, knights and squires, strangers, 
as weU on the frontiers of the realm of France, as elsewhere 
of far countries ; we shall be at St Inglebert, in the marches 
of Calais, the twentieth day of the month of March next 
coming, and there continue thirty days complete, Fridays 
only excepted, and shall deliver from their vows all manner 
of knights and squires, gentlemen, strangers of any manner 
of nation, whatsoever they be, that will come thither for 
the breaking of five spears, either sharp or rockets at their 
pleasure ; and outside our lodgings shall be shields of our 
arms, both the shields of peace and of war ; and whosoever 
will joust, let him come or send the day before, and with a 
rod touch which shield he pleases : if he touch the shield of 
war, the next day he shall joust in jousts mortal with which 
of the three he will, and if he touch the shield of peace he 
shall have the jousts of peace : so that whosoever touch 
any of the shields, show or cause to be showed his name to 
such as shall be there limited by us to receive the names ; 
and aU such knights, strangers, as will joust, to bring some 
nobleman on their side, who shall be instructed by us what 
ought to be done in this case. 

‘ And we entreat all knights and squires, strangers, that 
will come and joust, that they think not nor imagine of 
us that we do this for any pride, hatred, or ill-will ; but 
all only ,we do it to have their honourable company 
and acquaintance, the which with our entire hearts we 
desire. 

‘ None of our shields shall be covered with iron or steel, 
nor none of theirs that wiU come to joust with us, nor shall 
there be any manner of frauds, advantage, or evil service, 
but everything to be ordered by them that shall be com- 1 
mitted by either party to govern the jousts. 

‘ And that all gentlemen, noble knights and squires,^, to 
whom this shall come to knowledge, may repute it firm and 
stable, we have sealed this present ^ting with the seals 
’of nur arms. Written at Montpellier, the twentieth day 
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of N#vember, in the year of our Lord a thousand three 
hundted, fourscore and nine, and signed thus — 

‘ Re'j^nault De Roye : Boucicaut : Saimpi.’ 

The Joifets of St Inglebert accordingly took place in 
M&rch 1390, beginning nominally as advertised, on the 
20th, which was the Sunday before Easter, but in fact on 
Monda;^, the 21st. They may fairly be called the greatest 
and most typical athletic meeting of the Middle Ages ; and 
we fortunately know more about them than about any 
other event of the kind. The names and doings of the 
jousters during the first four days, when the match with 
England was practically fought out and won, •are minutely 
recorded in at least three contemporary accounts — the 
‘ Chronicle of Froissart,’ the ‘ Histoire du Marshal Bouci- 
caut,’ and the French rhyming poem called ‘ Les Joutes de 
St Inglebert,’ evidently compiled from the notes of the two 
French heralds. Bourbon and Bleu-levrier. Among the 
English champions who came over and actually took part 
in the match, was a young squire named John Marland, 
presumed to be the same John Marland who, while yet a 
boy, inherited the knight’s fee of Orchardleigh, in Somerset, 
from his father, Henry de Marland, mentioned in the pre- 
ceding story. He was, if the dates are rightly inferred, not 
more than twenty-three when he rode at St Inglebert. 
The narrative which here follows is, therefore, the record of 
a boy’s first adventure in the great world of chivalry. 

His intention had been to cross to France in company 
with his friend, John Savage, in fjie train of the Earl of 
Huntingdon, the King’s half-brother, but by a misunder- 
standing he reached London some days too late and had to 
follow by himself. He had still ample time, and he made 
his journey slowly. He could not bring himself to part 
company with his baggage, for it contained, among other 
valuables, the armour which had cost so much, and upon 
which so much depended. He slept at Hartford, Sitting- 
bourne, and Canterbury ; crossed early on the fourth day, 
and was in Calais before noon. His friend, John Savage, 
expecting -him ; for he had sent an express messenger 
in advance; and every preparation had been made for 
putting up his men and He himself was to share 
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the house in which his friend and another squir& were 
already lodged, close to the citadel where their nsaster, 
the Earl of Huntingdon, was stajdng with Lord Notting- 
ham, the Captain of Calais. Dinner was ready, and Savage 
proposed that they should go to table at once without 
waiting for the other partner, who was late in returning 
from the training ground. 

‘ I don’t think you know Roger Swynnerton,’ he said, 
* but I can assure you that you won't find his equal among 
the squires here ; the fact is, that he is too good and too 
experienced to be a squire at all. He’s as old as Hunting- 
don himself, and man for man, his equal in every way.’ 

‘ How is it,’ Marland asked, ‘ that he has had to wait so 
long for promotion ? ’ 

‘ No monej^’ Savage rephed, in the light tone of a man 
of the world ; ‘ he is the son of a younger son.’ 

‘ I wonder the Earl took him.’ 

‘ He is a sort of relation, you see ; his uncle, old Sir 
Thomas Swynnerton, married Huntingdon’s aunt.’ 

Marland laughed. ‘ I don’t quite follow the relation- 
ship,’ he said ; ‘ but since the Earl does, I should have 
thought he might provide for his kinsman.’ 

‘ Well,’ replied Savage, ‘ he has done what he could ; he 
has suggested one or two good matches to him, but Swynner- 
ton is obstinate, he prefers to choose for himself.’ 

John nodded approval. ‘ By the way,’ he said, ‘ I 
thought I remembered the name. Wasn’t there a lady — 
a certain Maud Sw5mnerton — ^that you used to think a good 
deal about ? ’ , 

Savage ^voided his eyes. ‘ You need not say " used,” ’ 
he replied in a warning tone. 

■John took the hint. ‘ I am glad to hear it,’ he said 
cordially ; ‘ tell me more.’ 

‘ She is married,’ replied Savage, still with averted 
looks. 

John had many ideas about love, but no experience. 
He saw that his friend was suffering, but had no salve for 
him beyond mere commonplace. 

‘ My dear fellow,’ he began, ‘ a woman’s choice ’ 

‘ There is no woman’s choice in the^ question,' Savage 
interrupted ; ‘ she was married against her will — carried 
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off by*that old brute, Sir William Ipstones, and married by 
force lo his own son, a mere boy younger than herself.’ 

‘ By force ! '« exclaimed John, ‘ But what were her 
family doii^ to allow it ? ’ 

‘She has no family — she was Sir Robert’s only child, 
and he is dead. That is the whole point of it : she is sole 
heiress Jo the Swynnerton property.’ 

‘ And what does your friend Roger say — ^he is her cousin, 
I suppose ? ’ 

‘ He says nothing — and he is quite right ; there is nothing 
to be said for the present. The marriage is a hollow affair, 
by all accounts ; young Ipstones is a boy and a w'eakling ; 
if he lives to grow up, I will call him to a reckohing one way 
or another.’ 

The tone was resolute enough, but the plan seemed a 
little vague. ‘ I suppose Swynnerton is backing you ? ’ he 
said. 

‘ He is not his own master,’ replied Savage ; ‘ but when 
the time comes, he will need no persuading. You don’t 
know Roger ; he never lets go when he has once set his 
teeth. Besides, I am helping him in his own business.’ 

‘ Is his business of the same kind as yours ? ’ 

‘ Worse — ^the lady is even more unhappy. You must 
have heard of the beautiful Joan Hastings who married 
Sir John Salusbury ? He was persecuted to death by 
Gloucester and his gang for being too loyal, and Joan, 
instead of waiting for Roger, has thrown herself away on 
a Frenchman named Rustine de Villeneuve. Of cohrse, 
she is miserable.’ • 

‘ There again,’ said John, ‘ I suppose there ia nothing to 
be done for the present ? ’ 

‘ For the present ! for the present ! how did we come to 
talk of these things ? ’ cried Savage, rising abruptly and 
going over to the window. John looked after him very 
sympathetically, and with a glow of chivalrous enthusiasm. 
If anything codd have heightened his esteem for these two 
friends, from whom he hoped so much, it would have been 
their devotion to their distressed ladies. His mind was 
fuU of knightly challenges and deeds of arms, in which 
hfe himself Was to ^lay a secondary but very honourable 
part. 
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Savage turned back to him from the window. 

‘ Look here,’ he said, ‘ we must have no more of this ; we 
have a stiff day’s work in hand over here, end we must go 
through with it. Don’t let Roger know I haye told you 
anything, and don’t speak of either affair again until ,we 
are back in England.’ 

John held out his hand and gave his friend a reassuring 
grip. 

‘ You can’t forbid my thinking,’ he said ; ‘ I shall always 
be tr 5 dng to devise a way out.’ 

’ The way out — there are only two possible,’ muttered 
the other. 

‘ What ard they ? ’ 

‘ Oh ! death and divorce, I suppose,’ replied Savage 
sullenly ; and, as he spoke them, John thought he had never 
heard two uglier words. He was relieved to hear a cheerful 
voice approaching. The door opened, and Roger Sw 3 niner- 
ton entered the room. 

The newcomer gave Marland a friendly greeting, and sat 
down opposite to him. There was a short break in the 
conversation while the servant placed fresh dishes upon the 
table, and John spent the time in noting the marked con- 
trast between his two companions. Savage was of his own 
age ; he was ruddy, active, and well knit, but rather small 
made and fine for a man of arms ; his jet-black moustache 
and closely cropped hair made his face somewhat con- 
ventional in type, but gave him what he most desired — an 
undeniably military appearance ; his spirits were usually 
high, his manner vivacious, and even jaunty. Roger, on 
the other band, was a thick-set figure of much heavier 
weight, and with no grace but that of strength ; his features 
were blunt, and seemed more so from the entire absence of 
hair from the face ; the contours were muscular and firm, 
and both forehead and jaw unusually massive. His eyes were 
frank and kindly as he spoke to John, and his voice had a 
manly matter-of-fact tone in it, but there was something for- 
bidding in the lines of determination about the mouth. He 
was no stripling at the beginning of his career, but a soldier 
of thirty-six, who had long been hard ppt toi,it to keep i)ace 
with his wealthier companions ; and. i\ seemed, by his 
appearance, that he had thrown aside in the race a good deal 
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of th5 poetry with which youth delights to deck itself at 
the start. 

For some time he paid undivided attention to his dinner, 
and the mjal ended without his having contributed more 
than a word here and there to the conversation. He then 
filled a small cup of wine for himself and each of his com- 
panion^ and leaned back in his chair. 

‘ We are in strict training,’ he explained, as he pushed the 
wine flagon farther away, ‘ and we need to be. I hope you 
have come prepared to join us ? ’ 

John replied, with as little eagerness as possible, that he 
was there for that purpose. 

‘ You have run before ? ’ asked Swynnertdn. ‘ I don’t 
mean in practice, of course.’ 

‘ Oh yes,’ replied John, ‘ twice — at Chester and Stafford.” 

Swynnerton looked him over with a cool scrutiny that 
was hard to face without embarrassment. 

‘ I daresay you did pretty well there,’ he said, as his eyes 
came up to the level of John’s ; ‘ but it will be much hotter 
work here. What’s your armour like ? ’ 

‘ Milanese,’ replied John, in a fine off-hand tone, and then 
spoiled the effect by adding, ‘ and brand new.’ 

‘ Right ! and the horses ? You mustn’t mind my asking 
questions.’ 

‘ Not at all,’ replied John. ‘ I have brought two chargers. 
One is a bit hard-mouthed, but neither of them ever 
refuses.’ 

Swynnerton nodded. ‘ We’ll look at them to-morrow,’ 
he said. ‘ It is the only day you* will have for galloping. 
I’m afraid. Thursday, we are to practise the gjand parade, 
and again on Saturday. Sunday must be a day off for 
everyone.’ 

He finished his wine, rose a little stiffly, and stretched 
himself. ‘ I must be going,’ he said to John, ‘ but we've 
plenty of time before us.’ He gave him another nod of 
approval and went noisily down the stairs. 

‘ Now,’ said Savage, when they were left alone, ‘ I’ll show 
^ou your quarters,- and you shall show me the Milanese 
harness.' 
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2, A Council of War 

The trials came off successfully next day«upon a training 
ground outside the walls of the town ; but th^y were not 
so easily accomplished as Marland had expected. He \yas 
quite unprepared for the immense crowd of would-be com- 
petitors, and spent a somewhat discontented momiqg, wait- 
ing in vain for his turn in the enclosure which had been 
measured and fenced in to represent the lists. Though the 
three champions were to hold the field for thirty days, and 
the Earl of Huntingdon’s party was probably by no means 
the only one whibh would take up the challenge during 
that time, there were already more than sixty knights and 
gentlemen in Calais ; and on this, the last day of serious 
practising, they and their grooms, with chargers and 
hackneys, covered the downs in every direction, and almost 
choked the streets of the town. 

By Savage’s advice John went back early to dinner, and 
returned at a time when the ground was comparatively 
clear. Horses and armour both proved to be in satisfactory 
condition, and he was about to make his way home for the 
day when two horsemen, magnificently mounted, and 
followed by a dozen others, overtook and passed him at a 
canter. One of the party was Swynnerton ; he made a 
peremptory gesture as he went by, and pointed to the two 
figures in front. 

‘ They are going to make up the list,’ he explained, when 
John drew level. ‘ I’ll try and find the moment to present 
you.’ - t 

* Who is the other ? ’ asked Marland. 

‘ The Earl Marshal ; the man nearest him is Baskerville, 
his cousin and chief squire, and the next one is Stamer, a 
kinsman of Huntingdon’s, just knighted.’ 

John’s heart beat ; he felt as though he were already one 
of a splendid fellowship. Ten minutes afterwards he found 
himself following Swynnerton into the great chamber of 
the castle, where the two Earls were to hold their council 
of war. They were talking together by the fire, and thf 
squires remained at a respectful distance just inside the 
door — Sw 3 mnerton alert, but with a welArained air of in- 
difference — John with eyes fixed openly on the great men. 
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He h|d seen earls before ; but these were famous jousters 
of almost royal rank, and he was prepared to admire without 
reserve. It was disappointing that, at first sight, both 
appeared t© fall short of his ideal. Nottingham had the 
high-bred manner to be expected of a Mowbray, but his face 
was young and lacking in character ; Huntingdon, on the 
other hand, though of a much stronger type, had a coarse 
look about his heavy eyes, and the comers of his mouth 
were drawn with a permanent curve of unmeasured, and 
even ferocious, pride. Still, he was grandly built, and 
moved with a grand air — a fine figure, John thought to 
himself, but an uncongenial master to serve. Perhaps he 
hardly showed to advantage at this moment* for he was 
clearly impatient. 

‘ Swynnerton,’ he said presently, ‘ are these fellows ever 
coming ? ' 

‘ It is hardly the hour yet,' replied the squire, with the 
self-possession of a confidential servant. ‘ In the meantime, 
my lord, may I present to you my friend John Marland, 
who has come to offer his service to your lordship ? ' 

The Earl looked at John, but did not acknowledge his 
bow. 

‘ Well, Roger,’ he said, as he turned his shoulder again, 
' I suppose you know your business — you generally do.' 

Nottingham saw John’s flaming cheels. ‘ Marland ? ’ 
he asked courteously. ‘ I think I know that name. Where 
do you come from, sir ? ’ 

‘ Cheshire, my lord,’ replied John, swallowing humilia- 
tion and gratitude together. • 

‘ There is no county more loyal,’ said Nottingham gravely, 
and Huntingdon himself half relaxed his frown and gave 
John another look over his shoulder. 

At this, moment the door opened and Savage appeared, 
ushering in Lord Clifford, Siir Piers Courtenay, Sir John 
Golafre, and several other knights, all of whom took their 
places at the long table. At the head of it sat the two 
earls, side by side. Swynnerton stood at his master’s right 
shoulder, and William Baskerville on the Earl Marshal’s 
left ; next to him was a herald with pen and inkhom ready, 
and a list of names in his hand. No one took the least 
notice of Marland, who remained standing like one petrified. 
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till Savage drew him down to a place by his own sid^ on a 
settle near the door and reassured him by a wink and a 
smile. « 

There was a buzz of conversation, which ceased suddenly 
when the Earl Marshal rapped upon the bare table. ‘ My 
lords,' he said, looking down at a memorandum handed to 
him by the herald, ‘ our paper of agenda is not a lo®g one ; 
but I think that you will agree with me that it is time we 
made out some kind of order for this contest.’ 

‘ And remember,’ added Huntingdon brusquely, ‘ that 
we are here to win, not to take riding lessons.’ 

‘ My lord means,’ said Nottingham, ‘ that we have no 
time to waste over rockets and boys’ games — ^we are over 
here for serious business, and whoever runs must be pre- 
pared to run with sharp points and in war harness. I take 
it that we shall all be of one mind about that.’ 

There was a general murmur of assent, but Huntingdon 
was not to be explained away. 

‘ Spears, of course,’ he said scornfully, ‘ that goes without 
saying ; but I meant that these Frenchmen have defied 
us, and it is for us to see that they pay for it,’ 

Courtenay murmured something short to his neighbour. 
‘ My lord,’ he said aloud to the Earl Marshal, ‘ I have not 
seen the terms of the challenge lately, but I understand it 
to be a general one to gentlemen of all nations.’ 

‘ That won’t do,’ said Huntingdon ; ‘ the field is pitched 
on our frontier.’ 

‘ I think,’ said the Earl Marshal, ‘ it must be allowed that 
the match is practically England against France. I have 
been asked to preside to-day on that understanding.’ 

‘ And I am here,’ added Huntingdon, ‘ in the place of 
the King, my brother.’ 

A silence followed, during which Savage kicked John 
carefully, and caught his eye. ’ s ’ ^ 

‘Well, now,' continued' Huntingdon in a more genial 
tone, ‘ the Earl Marshal will no doubt settle the list presently 
and arrange the order of precedence. ■ What I want to hear 
discussed is the plan of campai^r The Challengers ledv® 
it Qp«i to every one to take his choice he^efei the three of 
them ; but, soifar as my.own cdtripany iS boilcernCd,* I must 
know hefordiand wjiomi they intend' id caJl btitJ 'i * 
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Thiire was some demur at this autocratic proposal, but 
it w& supported by the Earl Marshal. 

‘ We must aemember,’ he said, ‘ that though we have 
three gooc^ jousters to deal with, one of them is far more 
formidable than the others. We must pick our best men 
to run against Reynault de Roye — men who can face even 
a — a — ^possible reverse.’ 

‘ Or else,’ said Huntingdon,’ ‘ put all our strength against 
Boucicaut and Sempy, and leave only the weaklings to de 
Roye. In that way we shall probably make sure of de- 
feating two of them, and give the third nothing to boast 
about.’ 

A moment of consternation followed this unknightly 
proposal, but it was quickly dispelled by the deep voice of 
Sir John Golafre, the biggest man in the room. ‘ My lord,’ 
he said, ‘ if the noble Earl’s ingenious suggestion is adopted, 
may I beg that you will put me down as first weakling ? ’ 

Again Savage winked at John, who drew a breath of 
relief that was almost a sob. Smiles of discreet approval 
were passing between the knights at the table, and Hunting- 
don was looking round in vain for someone to second him. 

‘ What do you say, Courtenay ? ’ he asked. Sir Piers 
was his neighbour in Devonshire, and the most famous 
champion present. But he was at once too chivalrous and 
too diplomatic to fall into the Earl’s snare. 

‘ I say, my lord, that in my experience no one is irre- 
sistible — there is a deal of chance in these affairs ; you may 
tumble to a Sempy, and yet have the luck to bring down a 
de Roye. I propose to try them all three — I should count 
myself beaten by any man I dared not meet, dnd, as you 
say, we are here to win.’ 

After some further discussion, too confused for John to 
hear very much of it, the Earl Marshal took the sense of 
the meeting, and Lord Huntingdon’s proposal was lost. 
A compromise was then agreed upon ; the choice of anta- 
gonists was to be left open, according to the usual practice, 
but the names of nine first-rate jousters were definitely 
entered to run some or all their courses against de Roye, 
three of them on each of the first three days. The herald 
then read the list aloud ; at the head of the nine came the 
E^l Mardial, followed by seven knights .and one sauire — 

’4 
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Rog^ Swynnerton — ^but, to John’s astonishment, the^name 
of the Earl of Huntingdon was not amongst them. He 
looked round at Savage with an indignant question written 
on every feature of his face, but Savage was already holding 
the door open for the departing council. * 

, The Earl passed out last, and Swynnerton with him : the 
two young squires were left alone together. , 

Savage closed the door carefully, and turned to his com- 
panion ; he looked puzzled, but showed none of the in- 
dignation that was disturbing Marland. 

‘ Strange folk, our masters,’ he said, with an uncertain 
eye on John. 

' Your m^ter,’ replied John, ‘ never mine ! ’ 

‘ I was afraid you might say that ; but you must not 
judge too soon. He has some reason for shirking de Roye ; 
it can’t be from any softness, for he is hard to the core — 
his friends and enemies are all at one about that.’ 

‘ But he planned for us to shirk too,’ growled John. 

‘ Oh 1 ’ said Savage airily, ‘ the devil take his plans ; he’s 
a bit too keen, that’s all. I’m going for de Roye myself, 
but you needn’t tell him so.’ 

John’s eye kindled. ‘ Good man ! ’ he said, ‘ so am I — 
with every spear I have.’ 

They shook hands on it. At that moment the door 
opened, and Svtynnerton reappeared upon the threshold ; 
to John’s eye he seemed taller and of a more dignified 
carriage since the reading of that list, but the chcuige was 
apparently not visible to Savage, who spoke to him in his 
usual light tone. ' 

' Does he want me, Roger ? ’ 

‘ No,’ rephed the other ; ' he has gone to supper with 
Clifford. But what are you two shaking hands about ? ’ 

‘ Agreeing to do my lord’s duty for him and try de 
Roye.’ 

Savage raised his chin. ‘ We shall cover ourselves with 
0ory,’ he replied. 

' With dust, you mean,’ retorted the elder man. 

‘ I hope,’ John was beginning deferentially — ‘ I hope yqu 

dcMi’t think ' ‘ 1 ^ 

; Swynnerton looked disapprovingly at them both. ‘ I 
wish you were noj so ypung, you two,' he said, and turned 
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away,'as if to go. But, before they could move, he had 
changed his mind and was facing them again. 

‘ Ix)ok here, '‘he said, in a frank but peremptory tone, 
‘ I am going to tell you exactly what I do think. I don’t 
approve of Huntingdon’s plan, and I told him so at once 
when he first broached it ; I don’t believe in dodges — ^the 
man who rides hardest is the man for me. It is quite right 
for you young ones to take your risks, and I like to see you 
do it ; but it is no business of yours to make rules, and 
judge your betters by them. My lord is here as our captain ; 
he is to open the game, and it won’t do for him to lead off 
with a stumble, or any chance of one. We ^should have 
others going after him, like palings when a rot sets in, and 
in any case it would certainly put heart into the Frenchmen. 
It is all settled ; Huntingdon will take Boucicaut — Bouci- 
caut’s own people think a good deal more of him than you 
do — and Nottingham will follow with de Roye. That’s the 
order of the day, and if you are decent fellows you’ll take 
my view of it, and do all you can to see that others do the 
same.’ 

He looked them both squarely in the face and then went 
out with a heavy deliberate step. 

‘ Quite a long speech for old Roger,’ said Savage. ' He 
doesn’t altogether convince me, but I suppose we must do 
as he says.’ 

‘ It seems hard to expect us to preach an opinion we 
don’t hold,’ said John, ‘ but if you think it your duty, I 
suppose it must be mine.’ H^s spoke argumentatively, but 
Savage saw nothing to argue about.* 

‘ That’s it,’ he replied cheerfully ; ‘ Roger backs Hunting-, 
don, I back Roger, and you back me. You serve my lord, 
after all, you see.’ 

' No nearer than that, thank you.' 

‘ Well, don’t look so serious over it,’ said Savage, and 
carried him off to sup;^r. 

3, A Very Young Lord 

By Saturday afternoon all preparations were complete. 
The grand entry had been successfully rehearsed, in full 
dre%, and nothing now remained to thmk about except a 
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possible change in the weather, of which there was at pifsent 
no sign. Daylight was fading slowly, in a clear sky, as 
John sat in the window of his lodging. Hd’was alone, for 
TOth his friends were away on duty ; and after several hours 
out in the keen March air the warmth of the room was 
beginning to take drowsy effect upon him. His eyes felt 



The young Lord finds John Marland in his room. 


as though the ' Dusty Miller ’ of his childhood had been 
powdering them with both hands, his chin was sinking 
imperceptibly towards his chest. He was not yet asleep ; 
but of the fulness of life past, present, and future — ^nothing 
was left to him but a deep dim sense of animal comfort. ^ 
‘ John ! John ! 0-ho ! John ! ’ i 
Through this twilight world the eager young voice rang 
as clear as a trunapet. . John's mind aw'oke, but not his 
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body ; he remained motionless, wondering where he was, 
and who was calling him. 

‘ John ? ’ The voice fell to a question this time, and 
was certaiply now in the room. He opened his eyes and 
s?w the figure of a boy of fifteen, tall and fair, standing with 
one foot forward as if suddenly checked in his impetuous 
entry ; the pale sunlight met him full face, and seemed to 
baffle his eagerness as he peered at the sleeper beneath the 
window. 

Marland rose. Something unfamiliar in the movement 
evidently struck the visitor ; for he turned, as if for support, 
towards the open door, where at this moment a second 
figure appeared. This, too, was a boy, sonle three years 
younger than the other. He halted quietly on the thres- 
hold, put his hands in his pockets, and watched the scene 
without a word. 

‘ I say,’ exclaimed the elder of the two, ‘ this is someone 
else. I beg your pardon,’ he said, turning to Marland ; ‘ I 
thought you were John.’ 

‘ I am John,’ replied Marland, ‘ but apparently not the 
right one. If you want John Savage, he will be here 
directly. You had better wait.’ 

‘ May I ? Thanks,’ said the boy, in the short eager 
manner that seemed to match his pointed chin and bright 
eyes. ‘ Come in, Edmund, and shut the door. My 
brother’s rather slack,’ he added apologetically, taking a 
seat upon the table, from which his legs swung restlessly 
as he talked. The younger boy closed the door and came 
forward ; he was silent, but quite unembarrassed, and stood 
leaning against the table by his brother’s side, looking with 
large brown eyes at John. 

It was clear, from the manners of the two, that they were 
unaccustomed to meet with rebuffs. Their dress, too, indi- 
cated rank ; but John had no idea who they could be. 

‘ Where are you sta5dng ? ’ he asked. 

‘ At the Castle. We’ve just come. My uncle’s there, 
you know.’ 

» John put two and two together. ‘ Is your uncle the 
Earl of Huntingdon ? ’ 

‘ That’s right,’ the boy nodded. ‘ Do you know 
him? ' 
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‘ I do.’ Unconsciously John’s voice took an indepepdent 
tone as he answered this question. The change was not 
lost on quick young ears. 

‘ I say,’ exclaimed the questioner, ‘ are you a J,ord ? ’ 

‘ Oh no ! only a squire.’ 

‘ Who’s your master ? ’ 

‘ I haven’t one.’ 

' I see. Well, if I were you, I wouldn’t come to Uncle 
John.’ 

' I am only with him for the jousts,’ replied Marland, 
longing to hear more on this subject. But the boy was 
looMng round the room, where, along the wall, the armour 
of the occupftmts was carefully ranged on wooden stands. 
The three shields, newly painted in silver and black, seemed 
to attract him especially. 

‘ This is Savage’s, with the six lions rampant,’ he said. 

‘ I should always know that, because it’s like William 
Longsword’s ; and the big cross is Roger’s ; and this is 
yours — ^with a bend and three lions’ heads of sable. I say, 
why are they all three the same colours ? Are you re- 
lations ? Are you all in mourning ? ’ 

John smiled at the crackle of questions. 

‘ In our part of the country,’ he replied, ' there are a 
great many coats of black and silver.’ 

‘ What name does this one belong to ? ’ 

‘ Mells of Eastwich.’ 

‘ Oh ! John Mells — that’s rather a short kind of name, 
isn’t it ’ 

‘ It is not my name ; 1 am John Marland.’ 

The boy was m 5 retified, as John intended he should be. 

‘ But you said Mells,’ he began in a tone of remonstrance. 

His brother here opened his lips for the first time, and 
gave his opinion deliberately, with 3 . slight stammer. 

‘ Tom, you’re a b-bat.’ 

‘ Shut up, Edmund, you stammering young cuckoo,’ said 
the elder boy ; but Edmund went on unperturbed, his eyes 
fixed on John with romantic admiration. 

‘ C-can’t you see he killed Mells in a, fighU and took his. 
c-coat ? ’ 1 

‘ Not so bad as that,' said John ; ‘ but Mells is dead, and 
I have inherited his lands.' 

O 
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Toifi pounced again. ‘ Then you had another coat for 
Marland ? ’ 

‘ Yes,' John (replied. ‘ It is wavy gules and silver, with 
seven marlions of sable.’ 

I like that better,’ said Tom. ‘ I love scarlet ; I shaE 
have scarlet myself when I’m a knight. Shall you be a 
knight ’ 

‘ Some day, perhaps,’ replied John, ‘ if I am not killed 
first.’ 

‘ I’ll tell you what,’ replied the boy, ‘ if you like fight- 
ing, you’d better come with me ; I shall be wanting a 
squire.’ 

‘ When will that be ? ’ asked John, concealihg his amuse- 
ment. 

‘ When my father chooses,’ replied Tom ; ' he can always 
get anything out of Uncle Richard.’ 

Voices were heard on the stairs ; the younger boy gave 
his brother a warning look. ‘ Nicholas ! ’ he said. 

Tom explained to Marland : ‘ It is only Nicholas Love ; 
he teaches us I-atin and French and blazonry, and the 
kings of England.’ 

‘ And p-poetry,’ added Edmund. 

Nicholas came in with Savage, whom he had met outside. 
In the brief moment of a formal greeting, and beneath the 
fast falling twilight, he loomed but vaguely in John s eyes ; 
a dignified and solid form — unusually solid for a man of 
thirty, and made more bulky by the thick white Carthusian 
habit which hung without a seam from his chin down to 
his feet. 

‘ My young friends,’ he said presently to thye boys, who 
were busy with Savage, ‘ you have my leave to retire.’ He 
spoke with a noticeable turn of dry humour, evidently 
habitual with him. 

The ‘ young friends ’ seemed to be in no hurry. ‘ We 
can’t go yet,’ they said. 

‘ I respect your scruples,’ replied Nicholas, ‘ but you will 
probably be less missed than you suppose. I hope,’ he 
c,added, turning to John, ' that they leave nothing owing ? ' 

‘ I cannot quite say that,’ replied John, laughing ; • there 
are my wages from my Lord Tliomas.’ 

‘ He is going to be my body squirej explained Tom, as 
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his brother pushed him through the doorway. ‘ You see, 
Nicholas, I like him.’ 

‘ Get on, g-grab-all ! ’ said Edmund. 

4. Among the Champions 

Monday, March 21 , dawned at last. Early in the» morn- 
ing, though not so early as they had intended, the Earls of 
Nottingham and Huntingdon left the gates of Calais at 
the head of a large and confused company of horsemen. A 
short distance outside the walls they halted, called over 
the roll of names, and marshalled their following in two 
orderly columhs. Of these, the first was much the larger, 
and contained the armourers, grooms, and spare horses ; 
the second was composed of the combatants and other 
gentlemen of rank, riding on a narrower front to make the 
more imposing show, 

The spot which had been chosen for the encounter was 
a level extent of plain, about half-way between Calais and 
the Abbey of St Inglebert, where the three challengers had 
their headquarters. The ground, however, was as new to 
them as to their opponents, for their training had all been 
done at Boulogne, and the lists had been prepared inde- 
Iiendently by the two judges — the Earl of Northumberland 
on one side, and on the other the famous Jean de Personne, 
known invariably throughout France by the name of 
Lancelot. 

When the barriers were reached, the leading column 
halted ahd parted to righ# and left, making a long lane down 
which passeA the more splendid company, in order to take 
the place of honour in the grand entry. The Earl of 
Huntingdon entered first, riding between the Earl Marshal 
and Lord Clifford ; and they were preceded by six trum- 
peters sounding a challenge, and followed by six body 
squires in their liveries. After them came the other com- 
batants, eighteen knights in one company and eighteen 
squires in another, each man in full armour, bearing his own 
arms and colours, and with his body-servant in attendance, 
unarmed, but even more brilliantly apparelled. Last came 
a group of distinguished spectators, some twenty in number, 
who, though unable. for various good reasons to play the 
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gamejthemselves, found it worth their while to come from 
England in great state to assist their friends with advice and 
applause. Some of them, indeed, were men of vast experi- 
ence, and, though they never rode in a match, had been 
present at every first-class meeting for twenty years past ; 
all were dressed with a splendour worthy of the privileged 
enclosuae from which they were to view the contest. 

The whole cavalcade made the tour of the lists from left 
to right at a walking pace, and John, as he passed in his 
turn through the barriers and saw the whole pageant before 
him at a glance, felt that only the voice of trumpets could 
express the triumph that was rioting through his heart. 
The pangs of doubt and disappointment, shafp enough at 
the time, which had troubled him more than once since he 
heard the Westminster bells, were now forgotten utterly, 
as though they had been but thorn pricks ; to-day and here, 
as he saw the procession winding round the long curve of 
the lists ahead of him, the figures of the two Earls seemed 
the embodiment of dignity and stately courage, and he felt 
that he could follow them anywhere. 

At this moment the trumpeters were wheeling round to 
approach the spectators’ balcony on the far side ; it was 
hung with blue and gold cloth, and surmounted by the 
lilies of France, but was at present empty. John’s eyes 
instinctively turned from this to the left-hand side of the 
ground, which it faced, and he found that he was on the 
point of passing before the qxiarters of the challengers. 
Their three pavilions were all of crimson, but each was dis- 
tinguished by the device of its owner, embroidered in large 
letters on a golden scroll. That of Boucicautp which was 
close to him, bore the words ‘ Ce que vous vouldrez ’ — a motto 
which the young champion had but newly chosen, but which 
he ever afterwards retained in memory of St Inglebert. 

After passing the pavilions and the crowd of gaily 
dressed French gentlemen drawn up between them, John 
found himself abreast of a huge elm tree, which had been 
purposely included in the circuit of the high outer fence. 
On the widespreading branches near the ground were hung 
the shields of the three challengers : of these there were 
six, one s.et painted with their owners’ arms as in ordinary 
warfare, the other set also in the owners’ different colours. 
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but all three with the same impress — three heart?^ two 
above and one below — a bearing specially devised for this 
occasion. Beside each shield five spears# were ranged : 
those by the shields of war had sharp steel poinjs, those by 
the shields of peace were tipped with rockets or blijpt 
heads, shaped like coronets. At the end of the nearest 
branch hung a golden horn, and as John marked this un- 
usual item of the ceremonial furniture, he felt that it added 
the last touch of romance to the most chivalrous contest 
of the age. 

By this time the leaders had completed their circuit, and 
were taking possession of the enclosure allotted to their 
party, near tiie gate by which they had entered ; the ser- 
vants were crowding into the space which the procession 
had just traversed, between the inner rail and the high 
outer fence. From the centre of the balcony a herald cried 
aloud the terms of the challenge to all comers, and ended 
by declaring the lists open, in the name of God and St 
Denis. 

Before the last note of the trumpet had died away the 
English ranks opened, and the Earl of Huntingdon was 
seen advancing towards the pavilions followed by two 
squires bearing his shield and helm. He rode with a slow 
majestic pace, and to the onlookers it seemed long before 
he reached the great tree and took the horn in his mailed 
right hand. A loud and fierce blast followed, caught up 
and redoubled by a tremendous cheer from every English- 
man on the ground. The French cheered in return, and 
the noise continued for some minutes, while the Earl’s 
helm was bping buckled on by his attendant squires. He 
then, with a light rod, touched the war shield of Boucicaut, 
and a fresh burst of cheering drowned the voice of the herald 
who was crying to summon that champion forth from his 
pavilion. 

The call was quickly passed on, and Boucicaut appeared 
in full armour and with helm already fastened. He took 
his place at the far end of the lists, and John, from where he 
sat in his saddle directly behind Huntingdon^ fixed his eyes; 
like one fascirlated upon the red eagle on tbe young French- 
man’s silver shield. With the first note of the trumpet he 
saw it begin to move ; nearer and nearer it came, the long 
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brighj* lance gleaming above it ; a sudden shock, a noise 
of splintering wood, and the two riders had passed one 
another, and ’w%re tiying to rein in their excited chargers. 
The red eagle came on within a few yards of John, turned 
gracefully, and went back up the ground ; at the far end 
Huntingdon was also wheeling, while his squires were 
examining the fragments of his shield, which had been 
completely pierced and broken by his opponent’s spear. 

It occurred to John that it was not a very fortunate 
omen for the lions of England to be thus defaced at the 
first onset ; but he joined in the cheer that greeted the 
announcement that the Earl himself was uninjured, the 
spear having glanced harmlessly over his arrh. Again he 
watched the red eagle, this time without such tense anxiety ; 
the course was uneventful and his hopes rose. But, at the 
third round, both the chargers refused to cope, and a 
murmur of disappointment went round. 

The Earl came to his place, and made ready to start 
again. He was hot and angry, and could be heard swear- 
ing under his impassive mask of iron. His anger turned to 
fury when he saw that Boucicaut was returning to his 
pavilion. No reason was offered for this withdrawal, but 
none was really needed ; for the judges had announced that 
no challenger was under obligation to run more than three 
courses against any one opponent. Huntingdon, however, 
was beside himself with rage, and so far lost his head as 
to roar out a boastful and violent order to one of his squires 
to strike the shield of Sempy, the least formidable of the 
French party. » 

The French, however — if they heard it — ^had the good 
taste to ignore this breach of manners, and Sempy responded 
without delay. The first course was a failure, the horses 
crossing before they met. In the confused shock which 
followed, Huntingdon was unhelmed, more by accident 
than design. When he returned to his place to be re-armed, 
Swynnerton moved forward as if to see that the new buckle 
was well secured, and John guessed that he had seized the 
opportunity to offer a word of advice to his infuriated lord. 
The Earl seemed mollified by his suggestions, which were 
probably administered in the disguise of admiration and 
encouragement. He made ready with more self-control. 
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and levelled his spear deliberately for the body-stfpke, a 
difficult form of attack but one more likely to be decisive. 
Sempy adopted the same tactics, and the fasult was a fine 
encounter ; each of the combatants drove hi/s lance fair 
and square into the centre of his opponent’s shield, and 
both men and horses reeled with the shock — the riders 
barely saved themselves by sheer leg-grip from rolling over. 

After a short breathing space the Earl again presented 
himself. The judges had already agreed that though five 
courses was the number mentioned in the proclamation , six 
in all should be allowed to those who wished to run against 
more than one of the challengers. Sempy accordingly took 
his station ohce more. This time both men chose the high 
point, and each struck the other on the helm with sufficient 
force to make the sparks fly out ; but the Earl’s spear held 
the better of the two, and to the delight of his party he 
unhelmed his opponent very smartly. 

This was the first clear point scored by either side, and 
the English partisans showed a natural but disproportionate 
exultation. Huntingdon himself was so elated that he sent 
Sw 3 mnerton with a herald to challenge Sempy, for the love 
of his lady, to run one more course. This, however, was 
disallowed by the judges, and the Earl was unhelmed by 
his squires, both parties applauding him so generously that 
he had no further temptation to ill-humour. 

His place was taken by the Earl Marshal, who sent to 
touch the war shield of Reynault de Roye. It was already 
known to everyone on the ground that he would do so, but 
the moment was an exciting one ; for the French champion 
had a great reputation, and there were few on the English 
side who had ever seen him in action. It was the more 
disappointing that the first course entirely failed through 
the shying of both horses. At the second attempt Mow- 
bray had a slight advantage, for he struck his enemy fair 
and broke his spear. But the third course went against 
him, for though both helms were struck, and apparently 
with equal certainty, de Roye passed on and made his turn, 
while the Englishman was unhelmed and dazed by th% 
blow. 

Lord Clifford, who followed him, was gijeeted warmly by 
the French, for thpy had heard that he was a cousin of 
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their 8ld enemy, the famous Chandos. He was successful 
in unnelming Boucicaut at the second attempt, but in his 
next course suffered the same fate at the hands of Sempy. 

Boucicanjt was somewhat shaken by Clifford’s stroke, but 
recovered in time to take a signal revenge on the next 
English champion. This was Sir Henry Beaumont, who 
had thQ misfortune to cross ahead of his opponent, and so 
close to him that Boucicaut was able by a brilliant shot to 
catch him full as he passed and drive him headlong over 
the crupper. An overthrow such as this counted more than 
double the points given for unhelming an adversary. The 
first decisive success had fallen to the French, and the 
English party were considerably sobered by it. But there 
was at least one among them whose spirit nothing could 
affect. Sir Piers Courtenay had seen and felt too many 
hard knocks in England, France, and Spain, to care very 
much whether it was upon his own head or his opponent’s 
that the next would fall. His young squire, Dennis, 
cantered gaily up to the elm tree, and, with the breezy 
confidence of a true Devonian, struck the war shield of all 
three challengers in succession. 

This all-round defiance seemed to astonish the French as 
much as it delighted the English party, and Sir Piers was 
invited to explain what meaning he wished to be put upon 
his challenge. He replied that if the judges allowed three 
courses against each of two antagonists, they might as well 
allow two courses against each of three ; and they had, in 
fact, proclaimed the extra allowance to anyone wishing to 
run against ‘ more than one ’ opponent. The claim was 
held to be as reasonable as it was spirited, anct all three of 
the French champions appeared at the entrance of their 
pavilions accordingly. 

The first match was against de Roye, who dishelmed his 
man at the second attempt. Courtenay, however, took 
this misfortune with supreme good humour, and, as he 
cantered off with his helm dangling down, he called out to 
his victorious enemy, who was also an old friend, ‘ Mind 
.yourself, Reynault ; there are bigger men coming ! ’ 

He took Sempy next and had an ample revenge. The 
Frenchman missed, and though his spear took Courtenay 
crossways on the breast, it did not spoil his stroke ; Sempy’s 
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helm flew off like a Turk’s head from a post. Tfie last 
match was the most even of the three — once the combatants 
staggered each other with a full point in the shield, and in 
the second course they unhelmed each other precisely at 
the same moment. 

Sir Piers then begged hard for one more chance, against 
any one of the three challengers ; but he was refus<?d, as a 
matter of course, and made way for the next comer. This 
was Sir John Golafre, one of the ‘ bigger men ’ of whom 
Courtenay had spoken, and the same who had desired to 
be entered as ‘ first weakling.’ The joke was passed round 
again as he rode out, a gigantic figure topped with a bush 
of red, white, and black plumes, and the hopes of all his 
party beat high, for he was to run a single match against 
the great de Roye. 

The first course showed the determination of the com- 
batants, for they rode at a pace that no one had yet 
approached ; but it was indecisive, each striking the other 
fair on the helm without scoring. At the second attempt 
the horses were both out of hand and refused to cope ; the 
sight of their wild swerve only raised the excitement of 
the spectators to a still higher pitch. In the third course, 
both men chose the body stroke, and the shock was 
tremendous ; both spears splintered to the truncheon, and 
it seemed a miracle that de Roye could have borne up 
against the weight of such an avalanche of steel. The 
fourth course was taken so fast that both spears missed. 
In the fifth they came together still faster, amid the wildest 
excitement, and John’s .heart bounded as if he had been 
struck himself, when he saw the two helmless champions 
parting in their padded coifs. The best match of the day 
was over, and it had ended in a draw. 

There remained only two English knights to take their 
turn that afternoon, and neither of these was strong enough 
to try de Roye. One — Sir John Russel — ^ran level with 
Sempy ; the other provided a surprise, for he defeated 
Boucicaut, unhelming him so sharply as to draw blood, and 
then fell from his saddle before the less formidable Sempy. 

The day was over, and the points were twenty-four tc 
fifteeen against England — at least so S 2 ti<^ Jbhn’s friends, 
Tom and Edmund, and they had kept the score minutely. 
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John Wy knew, when he reached his lodging, that he was 
as tired as he had ever been in his life ; and yet he had been 
sitting still for «nore than five hours out of seven. 

He foun^ the second day much less fatiguing. As he 
h%d no grand entry to make, and no chance of jousting till 
the Thursday, he was able to discard his armour and attend 
in comfort upon a hack. He also got a far more ample 
meal in the big dining-tent which Boucicaut had erected 
behind the pavilions for the use of all comers ; and now 
that he had to some extent worked off the feverish excite- 
ment which had at first kept him on the stretch, he enjoyed 
himself a good deal, and would have done so still more if 
the game had gone less steadily against his own side. 

It was evident, almost from the beginning, that the dis- 
advantage, which looked so great at first sight, of having 
to meet a continual succession of fresh opponents, counted 
in practice for very little when weighed against the superior 
training and experience of the French champions. They 
rode as well as if they had been resting for a week past ; 
whereas, on the Monday, Boucicaut had been worsted by 
Clifford and Shirbume, and Sempy by Courtenay and 
Huntingdon ; on Tuesday only four out of eleven English- 
men succeeded in even making a drawn match. 

The interest in the meeting centred more and more in 
de Roye, who was to-day summoned only three times, 
while his two companions had each to meet four antagonists. 
Sir William Stamer, the new-made knight, showed more 
courage than pmdence in attempting him ; but he was 
ambitious of proving to his kinsman, the Earl of Hunting- 
don, that his honours were deserved. In the, first course 
he lost his spear ; in the second, he made a bad swerve, 
and was all but thrown in spite of it ; the third was a good 
encounter ; but at the fourth he was dishelmed and again 
driven back, almost to the ground. 

Sir Godfrey Seeker, a Kentish knight, fared even worse, 
though he was a more experienced jouster. In his third 
course he actually succeeded in dishelming de Roye ; but 
,the Frenchman, with the determination which never seemed 
to fail him for a moment, drove on through Seeker’s targe 
and through his armour as well ; the spear broke half-way 
up, and the end remained fixed in the shield and in the 
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knight's forearm. With such a wound, the Englishman 
did well to make his turn and come to his place ih good 
style ; but the match was drawn, and th^e was no more 
running for him. ^ 

The last of his side to-day was Swynnerton ; and though 
he certainly was not de Roye's equal in skill, his great 
height and weight gave his friends some hope of a^success. 
He came through his first course well, in spite of a shield 
stroke that almost unseated him and would have broken 
the back of a weaker man. At the second encounter both 
riders took the high point, and the spears flashed finely ; 
but the third was fatal — the Frenchman unhelmed 
Roger with a stroke that seemed to stun both man and 
horse. 

The day was over, and once more the points were against 
England. ‘ Twenty-six to eight ! ’ said the boys ruefully, 
as they rode home among the squires. 

' Wait until to-morrow ! ’ cried Savage, with his usual 
gaiety. To-morrow was his day, and he was still sanguine. 

Edmund thought the matter was being treated lightly, 
and remonstrated. ‘ N-no, but I say, why do they beat 
us like this ? we always win the b-battles, don’t we ? ’ 

‘ No, my friend,’ growled Swynnerton, whose head was 
aching ; ‘ the archers win them for us.’ 

‘ But they're not gentlemen,’ said Tom. 

‘ Good God ! ’ said Swynnerton with an angry snort, 

' when a man wins, who cares what he is ? ’ 

5. The Fortune of John Marland 

Wednesday was warm and fine, and the combatants, as 
they came away from mass in the new English church, 
talked hopefully once more. The three knights on Hunting- 
don’s list who still remained available against de Roye were 
all first-rate men, and there were one or two squires to 
run who had promised well, though it was admitted that 
none of them could be expected to fly at such high game. 
Savage, however, knew better than that, and it was hardly, 
his fault if the rest of his world did not know it too ; for 
he talked and laughed in his most excitable manner, un- 
repressed even by Swynnerton's downright rebukes. 
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Because you’ve a black eye yourself, Roger,' he replied, 
‘ you see everyone else all over bruises.’ 

‘ Well,’ retorted the damaged champion, ‘ there are 
plenty morew where I got mine.’ 

The good humour in his growl touched Savage. 

‘ I know,’ he said, ‘ I know I’m not fit to fasten your 
galoshesf Roger, but hope must count for something, and 
I’d give my whole bag of bones to see how de Roye looks 
the other way up.’ 

‘ So would I,’ added John, with equal fervour. 

Swynnerton laughed his loud short laugh. ‘ T’other way 
up ! So you will,’ he said, ‘ one or both of you ! ’ 

John repudiated this dismal prophecy for liimself, but 
privately he felt less confident about his friend. Savage 
was certainly fearless ; but he had no great experience, and 
was not yet come to his full weight. Moreover, he was first 
on the order of running for the day, and would have to 
face de Roye at his freshest, if he persisted in trying him 
after all. 

Two hours later these misgivings were all falsified. 
Savage did not achieve the miracle he hoped for ; but he 
ran a very spirited match with his great antagonist, and 
came off upon equal terms with loud applause. 

He had noted the Frenchman’s methods, his great pace, 
his more frequent choice of the shield stroke, and his trick 
of bending suddenly forward at the moment of the cope. 
All these he adopted in his first course, and brought off an 
encounter which was voted second to none that had yet 
been seen. Both men struck fair, and at such a pace both 
must have been thrown if their weapons had not given way. 
As it was, the spears splintered right up to their hands, and 
each left his point firmly embedded in his opponent’s shield. 
The shock was so loud that everyone on the ground feared 
one or both had been seriously injured, and Savage’s friends, 
when he came back to his place, tried hard to persuade him 
to be content with the danger and glory of one such 
encounter. 

Not at all,’ he said airily ; ‘ I did not face a Channel 
crossing to run only a single course.’ 

Tlie words were repeated to de Roye, who had sent to 
hear his decision. He declared the answer most reasonable. 
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and two more courses were arranged. Of these the first 
was a failure, for the horses crossed ; but the final one was 
again astonishingly good, both men being Oinhelmed in the 
best style. 

The two Holland boys, by John’s side, were jumping 
with excitement. ‘ I would rather be Savage than anyone 
on the ground, wouldn't you ? ’ Tom asked. 

John smiled at the young enthusiast. ‘ Not I,’ he 
replied ; ‘ what’s past is past.’ 

Tom looked quickly at him and seized the point. 

‘ If you do as well to-morrow,’ he said, ‘ I shall think as 
well of you.’ 

‘ Weathercock ! ’ remarked Edmund in his breathless 
way. He was hugging Savage’s damaged shield, with the 
spear-head still in the centre of it. 

Savage himself now joined them on his hackney, and the 
game went on. 

Baskerville lost to Boucicaut ; Stapleton drew with 
Sempy ; Scott tried the same champion and unhelmed him 
at the second course, but was himself rolled headlong at 
the third. These were but chickens, and expectation rose 
higher when a full-fledged cock of the game rode out to 
meet de Roye. This was Sir John Arundel, a well-known 
dancing man and always good for a song, but his popularity 
did not rest only upon his social gifts, for he rode straight 
and hard. 

Of his five courses four were brilliant, and he parted on 
even terms. 

Two more squires fell an easy prey to Boucicaut, and 
then came the turn of Sir John Clinton, an ambitious young 
knight in fine armour. He bore the blue chief and silver 
mullets of his famous house, but to distinguish his shield 
from that of his kinsman Sir Nicholas, the white field of it 
was fretted with azure. His reputation was good, and de 
Roye greeted his summons with a courteous word of wel- 
come. The match was a splendid one ; but the five courses 
ended in a draw, each having at last succeeded in unhelming 
the other. , * 

And now, after Sempy had defeated yo^ng Roger Low, 
the supreme moment of the day was leached. The last 
combatant officially tol<J off to meet de Roye was moving 
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forward amid loud cheers. D’Ambrecicourt, his grand- 
father* and father had been called in their day, for they 
belonged to Hainault ; but Sir John was English bom and 
bred, by thg name of Dabridgecourt, and differenced the 
red, bars on their ermine shield with escallop shells of silver. 
He wore a coronet on his helm and towering plumes, like 
a prince,; and there was something princely, too, in the 
simplicity with which he rode to the elm tree himself to 
deliver his summons, as if he had been no more than a 
squire. 

The first course of this match was run in breathless 
silence ; fire flashed from both helms as the spears glanced 
off them, and a low murmur went round the 'ground, for 
the pace was terrific. The second course was even faster, 
and the spears were splintered like glass. The spectators 
drew in their breath sharply, and looked at each other with 
a kind of awe ; the atmosphere seemed to have suddenly 
changed, and the game to be greater than they had known ; 
they felt that the men before them feared neither pain nor 
death. 

A third time the thunder and the crash came — it seemed 
to John that he himself was stunned ; but a moment after- 
wards he recognised the sound of his own voice as if it had 
been a stranger’s, shouting madly with the rest. Dabridge- 
court was turning at the far end of the lists, and in the 
middle, among the wreckage of the spears, de Roye sat 
dishelmed and beaten upon his motionless charger. 

The boys overtook John on his way to the field next day. 
They were brimful of his secret and bubbling with excite- 
ment. Tom gave advice with the air of proprie.torship, to 
which Edmund listened \vith undisguised impatience, 

‘ St-tiffen your wrist, and your b-back — st-tiffen every- 
thing except your n-nose,’ was his parody of his brother. 

‘ Children don't understand these things/ retorted 
Tom ; ‘ my uncle and I have been discussing them this 
morning.' 

John pricked up his ears : ‘ Discussing what ? ' 

Well, he said there would be no dogs for the big bear 
to-day, and I said I knew of one — of course I didn’t say 
the name.' 

' Anything more ? ’ asked John. 
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‘ Yes ; he said he was sorry for the dog, because the b^ar 
had a sore head.’ 

John laughed, not altogether comfortably ; but he re- 



' De Roye sat dishelmed and beaten' upon his motionless charger.” 

fleeted that, after all, even de Roye could not do better 
than his best, and he had probably been doing that already. 
There he was wrong, as he soon discovered. 

The day began tamely with a coupl^ of drawn matches. 
Then a third Englishman rode out ; but he, too, chose 
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Boucicaut, and was beaten. He was followed by Herr 
Hansse, a Bohemian knight in the Queen’s service ; a big 
man this one — b«t he, too, contented himself with summon- 
ing Boucicaijt. It seemed evident that de Roye’s work was 
over, now that the official list of his opponents was ex- 
hausted, and both sides openly regretted it. 

But tb^ day was not destined to end as tamely as it had 
begun. In his first course the Bohemian rode right into 
his opponent, and struck at him with his spear after the 
collision was seen to be unavoidable. 

In the opinion of the judges the action was deliberate 
from beginning to end, and they decided that Herr Hansse 
had forfeited armour and horse, according to th% rules. 

This incident caused a long interruption of the sport, for 
though Boucicaut at once refused to take advantage of the 
forfeiture, he was opposed by the majority of his own side. 
They urged, with much good sense, that the utmost severity 
should be enforced against an unfair trick, which might 
easily have caused the entire defeat of the challengers by 
putting one of their number out of action for the rest of 
the thirty days. The English, too, were divided. Many 
were anxious to save the credit of one who, though a 
foreigner, was a member of their team ; but others feared 
still more lest the Bohemian, if pardoned, might doubly 
embarrass them by snatching a victory after all. 

This last argument came to the ears of the French and 
touched their pride. They agreed at once to renounce the 
forfeit and let the Bohemian do his worst. Herr Hansse, 
in his turn, was stung by this, and when asked with whom 
he wished to continue the contest, he defiantly -named de 
Roye. 

Such unexpected good fortune restored the interest of 
the combat at once, and when the Bohemian was re-armed 
and the two champions took their places, the silence was as 
intense and breathless as it had been the day before. 

The suspense was soon over — de Roye was in no mood 
to strike twice. The big Bohemian seemed to be but a 
slyaw before him as he swept him from the saddle, bent him 
across, and tossed him broken from his path. 

‘ Dead, by God ! ’ said Huntingdon. No one else spoke 
a word ; the sight was too much like an execution. 
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Fortunatdy Herr Hansse proved to be not dead, r^or even 
seriously injured, though he was completely disabfed. A 
buzz of eager talk broke out, every detail rf the stroke was 
discussed, and no one paid any attention to the^.next match, 
• in which Sempy defeated a squire of average merit. , 

‘ John Marland, do you run ? ’ said the quiet, business- 
like voice of a herald. 

John replied with icy calm, and, indeed, he felt as if he 
were all turned to ice except his heart, which was beating 
like a hammer upon a red-hot anvil. He made a little jest 
as Savage buckled his helmet, and was sure his voice had 
quavered. When the spear was put into his hand, he 
shook it in*' correct professional style, and wondered if the 
others saw the trembling that he felt. But he had never 
been more alive, never more keen-eyed or tightly strung. 

‘ Remember,’ said Savage in a low voice, ‘ the high stroke 
first ; then the shield ; and come forward sharply at the 
cope.’ 

A moment afterwards a loud shout went up from all 
parts of the ground— the squire whom nobody knew was 
seen to have passed by the targes of Boucicaut and Sempy ; 
amid a hurricane of applause, his spear touched the war 
shield of de Roye. 

The noise came dimly to John’s ears inside his padded 
nutshell of steel ; but he saw hands and caps waving ; and, 
as he came back to his place, his charger seemed to be 
stepping on a lonely height above the clouds. Then the 
muffled trumpet-note took all sense from him for a moment ; 
he woke to see his adversary’s helm so near and clear that to 
miss it would have been impossible. Not till he had struck 
it, and passed on, did he feel, or remember to have felt, a 
sharp blow upon his oum vizor. He made his turn with 
perfect ease ; everything seemed easier than it had ever 
been before. All round him the waving and far-off noise 
continued. 

He levelled his spear again — ^for the body stroke this 
time : he saw his opponent was doing the same. He fixed 
his eyes upon de Rbye’s shield ; ‘ Gules wiffl a bend silver,’ 
he repeated to himself, to pass the time,, for it seemed Icaig 
before the trumpet sounded. ' • : , 

At last he was, off, <juite wide awake now, aind spurring 
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his charger. He came forward smartly for the shock, and 
felt tbat he had saved himself by doing so. The horses 
reeled apart, tl^e spears vanished without breaking, and 
John found himself pushing a half-stunned charger into a 



' He knew nothing more till he felt cold water splashing over 

his face.’ 


canter for the turn. A moment later half a dozen hands 
were on his bridle, his helm was off, his coif laid back, and 
the full roar of cheering broke on his ears. 

‘ He owes me one more, doesn’t he ? ' he asked. 

^ One more,' replied the Earl’s voice, ‘ and I owe you a 
gold chain, if you win.’ 

But knighthood and gold chains seemed as little now to 
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John as any other of the small affairs of life. He ^as con- 
cerned with states of being, not with things. 

‘ Thank you, my lord,’ he said, and fe]t his mouth stiff 
and salt as he spoke : he was breathing hard, too, and losing 
that delightful keenness of the senses. He took a deep 
chestful of air, mounted his second charger, and put on 
his helm. There was the red and white shield again, but it 
was less bright now ; and the spear, which they had picked 
up and brought back to him, seemed a little heavier than 
before. 

At what a pace that shield was coming ; he must get 
forward — ^forward — ah ! — ^late ! He knew it, and knew 
nothing more till he felt cold water splashing over his face. 

Above him, the Earl was looking down from his saddle 
with the unmoved expression of one who handles a dead 
rabbit. 

‘ So the crock is not broken this time,' he said ; and 
presently added, ‘ You wished to enter my service, I 
believe ? ’ 

John tried in vain to collect his senses. He had but one 
feeling left — ^the desire to escape the presence of those eyes. 
He saw the boys by their uncle’s side ; any shelter seemed 
better than none. 

‘ I am pledged to my Lord Thomas,’ he said. 

‘ It is the same thing,’ said the Earl, turning carelessly 
away, and John was left to the congratulations of his 
friends. 


VII. THE OLD ENGLISH SCHOOL 

One of our enemies in the great war is said to have summed 
up the differences between, his countrymen and ours in 
these words ; ‘ I suppose it wrill be to the end as it has 
been from the beginning : you will always be fools, and we 
shall never be gentlemen.’ It is very much to be hoped 
that the story is true, for if it be so, the speaker was a witty 
and generous enemy, and his accouigit of us shows gr^at 
DBBderstanding. As a nation we have always bem fools in 
our unpreparedness, our easy good-nature, and our faith. 
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in tne good-nature of others ; and we have always kept 
alive and handed down more and more widely the belief 
that to be a ge»tleman is the secret of social life. 

Everyone knows that the word ‘ gentleman ’ has been 
often misused : it has been used as a boast, or a claim to 
privilege, and, worse still, it has been taken to mean a man 
who, by reason of birth or wealth, is able to live without 
working, and to look down upon and domineer over those 
who are in a different position. This is turning the better 
and older meaning upside down. There have no doubt 
always been ill-conditioned people whose only idea of 
superiority was to rely on their advantages of position, or 
to despise and bully those within their power ; but in 
practical life they do not pass current for real gentlemen, 
for the national ideal has been entirely opposed to theirs 
ever since England was a nation. Let us go back to the 
middle of the fourteenth century, the time when English 
began to be spoken by all classes slike, and when the old 
division between Norman and Saxon had finally dis- 
appeared. If we put ourselves under Chaucer’s guidance 
and look into the courtyard of the Tabard Inn in South- 
wark, on April 18, 1387, we may see a company of about 
thirty riders setting out together to go on pilgrimage to 
the shrine of St Thomas at Canterbury. They are all 
English, men and women, of every profession and class 
except the highest and the lowest, and the first two whom 
Chaucer sets before us are gentlemen, a father and son. 
The father is a knight, the son a young squire : they are 
not persons of unusual distinction, but just ordinary 
examples of their class. 

A knight there was, and that a worthy man. 

That from the tim6 that he first began 
To riden out, he lov^d chivalry. 

Truth and honour, freedom and courtesy. 

Full worthy was he in his lordSs war, 

And thereto had he ridden, no man far [farther]. 

As well in Christendom as heathenesse. 

And ever honoured for his worthiness. 

He had, in fact, spent most of his life in fighting ; he had 
been in many campaigns in many countries, present at 

5 
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three great sieges and fifteen mortal battles, ancf three 
times he had slain his man in single combat in the lists. 
But though he was a war-hardened sol-lier, there was 
nothing brutal in his character, and nothing proud or over- 
bearing in his manners. 

And though that he were worthy, he was wise, 

And of his port as meek as is a maid. 

He never yet no villainy ne said 
In all his life, unto no manner wight. 

He was a very perfect gentle knight. 

Not a word is said of high birth or wealth ; whether he 
had these ormot, he made no show of them. He had only 
one servant with him, and he himself was in plain and 
soldier-like kit ; he wore a coat of fustian under his shirt of 
mail, just as he had come from the wars. 

But for to tellen you of his array, 

His horse were goode, but he was not gay. 

The young squire, his son, was only twenty years of age, 
but he was a well-grown boy, strong and active, and he had 
already been some time on active ser\’ice in Flanders and 
the North of France, and had done well, in hope of standing 
in his lady’s grace. He was a good deal smarter in appear- 
ance than his father, with hair carefully pressed and an 
embroidered coat. His education was complete : he could 
ride well and joust, make songs and sing them, dance, write, 
and draw. In everything he did he was keen ; he was 
singing or whistling all the day, and so hotly in love that 
at night ‘ he slept no more than doth a nightingale.’ But 
with all this youthful vivacity he had the makings of the 
same character as the knight. 

Courteous he was, lowly and serviceable. 

And carved before his father at the table. 

It is hardly necessary to say that in these two portraits 
every line and every touch of colour is obviously true to , 
life. We know that Englishmen were like that in Chaucer’s 
time, and probably in every generation since, because we 
know that they are like that now, not here or there, but 
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eA^eryyhere, by tens of thousands. They belong to a type 
which remains true by inheritance, and by tradition, which 
is a kind of spiiftual inheritance. This tradition is of great 
importance* an Englishman’s kindliness and fair-minded- 
neSs may be his by nature, but courtesy and self-restraint 
are acquired qualities and have come to him from the order 
of chivalry, into which his ancestors were initiated by 
another race. That order contained perishable and im- 
perishable elements; the perishable — that is to say, the 
ceremonies and pageantry — died out, perhaps more quickly 
in England than elsewhere ; even in Chaucer’s time they 
seem to be already in the background. But the imperish- 
able part of chivalry, that which belongs to character, has 
survived, and we have only to look at the history of our 
latest war to see this. When the peoples who make up 
our great Commonwealth have finished their present work, 
they will have no need to boast about it ; but we may be 
confident that they will gain the verdict of posterity. It 
will be found that they have, as an army, kept faith with 
humanity ; they have fought without hatred and con- 
quered without cruelty, and when they could not conquer 
fairly and lawfully they have preferred death, and even 
defeat, to the deliberate use of foul means. 

Our enemies have adopted a theory which is the opposite 
of ours ; they proclaim that victory is an end in itself, and 
justifies any method used to attain it. We cannot under- 
stand this ; to us it seems clear that human welfare is the 
end in view for all communities of men, and that if victory 
for any one nation can only be achieved by ruining and 
corrupting human life, then we must do without victory. 
This will often mean that we must forego the use of our 
physical superiority ; we must treat peaceably with our 
neighbours though we have the power to end the discussion 
by brute force, we must keep our treaties, and respect the 
rights of small States ; in short, in public as in private life, 
we must see that the weak do not suffer injustice from the 
strong ; otherwise the world will be destroyed as a place 
Tor men to live in, and not even the strongest will have 
gained anything worth having. This was the danger that 
threatened Europe in the Dark Ages, and it was to meet it 
that chivalry arose. The same danger* has threatened us 
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in these days, and it is being met by the same method, a 
method handed down throng the centuries. If we in turn 
are to hand it on to those who come after "hs, we ought to 
know how the tradition has been kept and developed in the 
past. Happily it is a very interesting story, being made 
up chiefly of the lives and deeds of famous fighting men. 

The ‘ Song of Roland ’ may be said to be the oldest 
soldier’s pocket-book in Europe : it was to the early Middle 
Ages what Homer’s ‘ Iliad ’ was to the Greeks, not only a 
great tale of war, but an example or manual of conduct. 
The night before the battle of Hastings, while the Saxons 
were drinking jovially, the Normans were reciting the 
‘ Chanson de Roland ' to fire each other to great deeds of 
arms. The next day, when the two armies faced one 
another, the Norman minstrel Taillefer rode out between 
them, tossing his sword into the air and singing of Roland. 
He charged alone, struck the first blow, and died among his 
lord’s enemies — an example, not of tactics, but of the spirit 
that is above the fear of death. Wherever the ‘ Song of 
Roland ’ is read, this should be told for a remembrance of 
him. 

But though the poem is full of the pride of fight, there is 
much more in it than that. There is the first glow of 
patriotism, a love of country of a kind well known to the 
French, but not even yet common among us. We love 
our royal commonwealth, and its good name, and all that 
is kindly and honourable in its life ; but we have not yet 
that passionate affection for the very soil of the fatherland. 
To the poilu to-day, aS to Roland a thousand years ago. 
France is always ' sweet France ’ — U doux pays ; an English- 
man may go as far as ‘ Old England,’ but he would never 
get to ‘ sweet England,’ because that is not our way of 
thinking of our country. Another saying of Roland’s 
would suit our men better ; ‘ God forbid that France by 
me should be the loser ! ' and we understand him perfectly 
when he says to his sword, ‘ May no man own thee that 
does cowardly. God 1 let not France be so dishonoured 1 ’ 
and again, when in the moment of death he remembers 
Charlemagne, his lord, and ‘ the men, of France, of whom 
he was so trusted.’ 

Here we have oome <?n two of the great principles of 
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chivafiry. The first is the principle of service : you may 
think* of it as the service of your King, or the service of 
your country ;«for all free peoples it is the same thing, for 
the king qf free men is only the symbol of their country 
personified, and everything he does is the expression of 
their will. A soldier knows this better than others because 
he knovs it instinctively : he finds the only perfect freedom 
in service, where all men might find it if they would ; and 
he is proud to serve, because the finest pride can only come 
from serving something greater than self. So from the 
beginning this joy of service was strong in the knight, who 
was just miles, a soldier, and had the soldier’s pride, not 
in himself, but in his order — far age, he called it, as dis- 
tinguished from orgueil, which was the evil personal pride ; 
and parage, of course, means simply ‘ equality.’ This is 
the second principle of chivalry : every man within the 
order was the equal of every other, and was bound to him 
as by brotherhood. No doubt there must be commanders 
and subordinates ; no doubt among soldiers, as among 
other men, there must always be particular friendships, 
and the friendship of Roland and Oliver is one of the most 
famous instances. To Roland, Oliver is not only ‘ Sir 
Comrade,’ he is ‘ Oliver my brother,’ and when he is dead, 
Roland weeps over him : ‘ Never on earth will you hear 
tell of a man more sorrowful.’ But for the other men of 
France too he mourns ‘ like a noble knight ’ ; and at the 
same moment, among the army beyond the pass, ‘ there is 
none but is lamenting not to be with Roland, the captain 
who is fighting the Saracens of Spain.’ In later times, when 
chivalry had spread to other nations, this bond of brother- 
hood among soldiers was so strong that it held good even 
between those of different races ; honourable knights could 
never be foreigners to one another, since they all belonged 
to one spiritual fraternity ; and this feeling, though it did 
not abolish war, went a long way towards taking the 
bitterness out of it. 




NOTES 


1. THE SONG OF ROLAND 
I. The Pride of Roland 

PAGE 

1, Charles : Known as Charlemagne, King of the Frarfks. His capital 

was Noyon. The Frankish tribes occupied the Rhine basin 
(8th century a.d.). 

2 , heathen : The Saracens. They were called heathen by the Christians. 

The Scriptures of the Mohammedans are much the same as our 
Old Testament. The Mohammedan Moors who invaded and 
conquered most of Spain crossed from Morocco, hence the 
name Moor. 


2. The Sounding of the Horn 

4 , Christianity : The Franks were Christians. 

Legend of Roland : The story was put into song by bards, or minstrels, 
who passed from court to court of the local kings or petty 
chieftains of those times. It changed as succeeding generations 
of bards fitted it to their audiences. 
mellay : Another way of spelling m416e. 

5, briefs : Letters, 

said Oliver : It would have sounded even better if the narrator had 
kept to the historic present, i.e, * saith.’ 

* blow ’ my horn : Say if you would have preferred the old word 
* wind,' with long i, in this sentence ? 
dolour : A beautiful word. We have it in the adjective ‘ dolorous.' 

6, his temples are bursting : The strain was such that they felt as if 

they would burst. 

all the Frenchmen listen to it : Would it not have been more effective 
to have repeated yet again the word hear, rather than the 
term ' listen to ' ? 

the Emperor . . . sound : Should not the colon here have been a full 
stop ? The sense of these eight words is complete in itself. 
hauberks : Coat of body armour, often of leather. An old word 
coined when all armour was of this material. 
helm c Helmet. 
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PAGE 

6, coat of mail : Chain armour. 

over his coat of mail lies his white beard : What a picture this presents 
of an aged paladin ! Is it possible that Jbr slang word ‘ pal ' 
is derived from this ? The paladins were thf twelve peers, 
equal in strength, of Charlemagne himself. They formecj part 
of his household. 

The Dictionary says paladin is derived from the Latin word ‘ pala- 
tinus.* So it may be I But Aladin is not deriveti from any 
Latin word, * alatinus,* or otherwise. And it was against 
ArabiC'Speaking people that Charlemagne and his peers were 
fighting (not against Latins) ! 


3. The Death of Oliver 

7, mourns like *a noble knight : All knights did not have this streak of 

melancholy in their natures 1 The whole of this first passage, 
down to ‘ Comrade, let us to battle again ! ' is weak and ill 
expressed, as though some later bard had interpolated it into 
an original pagan poem to please a Christian audience. The 
next passage is a reversion to the original poem, especially the 
descriptive adjectival phrase ‘ blacker than ink. Do you see 
the difference between these two passages ? 

Strike, Frenchmen ! ‘ Strike, Franks I ’ . (There were no ' Frenchmen ' 
in those days.) ' On to battle anew ! ' Would this have been 
a better way of putting it ? Just think about it and make up 
your own minds. 

The Emperor has the wrong of it : Back to the original again. This 
is much better I 

Caliph : To the ignorant Christians all Moor leaders were Caliphs. 
Of course there is and was only one Caliph, equivalent to the 
Pope among Christians. He lived at Baghdad. 

shining hauberk : Evidently Oliver wore plate armour. Chain 
armour was an improvement upon it, being stronger and more 
flexible. , 

8, cleaves his head, even to the teeth : What a picture I No doubt that 

man was dead I 

peer : Equal : another paladin. 

God I : ' Mon Dieu ' in the French, a casual exclamation in that 
language, from which the text is translated. 

9, Paradise : The Roman Catholic faith of the Christian religion and 

the Mohammedans both hold that there is a Paradise, a kind of 
half-way bouse to Heaven. 

Count and Baron : Evidently the bard who introduced these terms 
into the old ballad had a favourite. His was Oliver, as he gives 
him the higher title, , * 

towards the East : In the direction of the birthplace of Jesus. 
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4. The Death of Roland 

•AGE 

9 1 burst are his temples : Figuratively speaking. 

10, the heathen : * The Emperor. . . Notice the effectiveness of 

direct speech in the telhng of a story. Read it in its indirect 
form and note the difference. The heathen say that the 
Emperor is returning. . . . Continue the paraphrase yourself 
and •see how weak the paraphrase reads as compared with the 
original I . 

* In an evil hour were we horn ! ' ; This is better than ' We were born 
in an evil hour/ Try the effect, when writing an essay, of 
altering the usual order of words, and see if by so doing an 
idea can be better expressed. This Song of Roland is noble 
poetry ! 

‘ lances and spears, javelins and winghd darts flung^they at him * : 
Make up your own minds if these words produce better sound 
than the translation of the poem as rendered in the text (p. 10, 
line 18). 

Three lines later, would it not be an improvement if the sentence had 
read : ‘ His body have they left untouched, ' . . . beneath 
the Count hath he fallen dead * ? You can get lots of fun and 
good training by trying experiments like this. Admit if your 
rendering is inferior, i.e. sounds not so well. 

To hark back : line 20 of same page : * They rent his hauberk, and 
tore from it its broidery.’ How does this sound when compared 
with the original ? 

On a shield beside the other peers : It should have been his, not the, 
shouldn’t it ? Be willing to admit if your own suggested im- 
provement is no improvement. Don’t stick to an incorrect 
idea simply because it is your own idea, but give it up for some- 
thing better, if it is better. It’s the truth that matters ! (If 
doubtful, leave your rendering till the following day, then read 
that and the original together with eyes anew.) 

hauberk* s mail : Later, the leathern hauberk was armed at vulner- 
able places with flexible chain armour, e.g. the crook of the 
arm. 

peers : His equals in bravery. 

‘ Will he, nill he, to the ground fell he, swooning ! * : Will he, positive ; 
nill he, negative; i.e. * Whether or no,’ as we say in modern 
English, 

' returns ’ from his swoon : i.e. revives from his swoon. 

11, Gabriel: In Hebrew, ‘man of God.’ This angel, according to the 

Christian and Mohammedan tradition, intercedes on behalf 
of man with the Deity. 

arbalest, or arbalast, a cross-bow. 

dinted : i.e. dented. 

12^ Sardian rock : Rock of Sardis. Greek stories had currency among 
the educated of those days. 

‘ Charles was . . . God bade him, etc* : This is all mythical. The 
conquests claimed also were mythical so far as Roland was 
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concerned. According to Roland, poor Charlemagne o^ed all 
his victories to him. This is in the manner of the heroic poem. * 
14, offered up his gauntlet : The sign of peace in this instance. Throw- 
ing down the gauntlet means the opposite. The gauntlet was 
a steel glove. It was in the nature of a sacriffce, an olden form 
of ritusd arising from fear of punishment in the next life dor sins 
committed in this. ^ 

he prayed God : But he addressed Jesus (who rai^d Lazarus) I 
Daniel lived before Jesus was born 1 
Dead is Roland : Really transferred to the next and better life, not 
dead. 

God has his soul in Heaven : Of course it is the soul that animates the 
body, and is self itself. Shakespeare says of the soul that ‘ it 
shuffles off this mortal coil,' i.e. the body. 


EXERCISE 

1. Is the Song of Roland true poetry ? 

2. Pick out some passages that you like better than others and say 

why you like them. 

3. Why do you think the text comes from a poem ? 


II. RICHARD CGEUR DE LION 
I. The Lion and the Griffons 

14, year of our Lord : In the Christian calendar ; usually indicated in 

Latin by the words Anno Domini, or simply, a.d. 
took the Cross : Joined a crusade. The crusaders wore the Red 
Cross of St George as their emblem. 

Holy Sepulchre : Wherein lay the body of Christ. 

15, Christmas : The 25th of December was the day on which Jesus was 

born. • 

16, busses, or dromions, the largest ships afloat of those days, copied 

from the Mediterranean dromions employed by the Saracens 
among other Mediterranean peoples. 

Saracens : According to the Romans the Saracens were Arabs. 
This was when the Arabs were pagans (i.e, before the birth of 
Mohammed) . All the Arab tribes were called Saraceni by the 
Roman protectors of Palestine. Afterwards the name was 
applied chiefly to the Moslem conquerors of Spain. The form 
of architecture attributed to them is to-day known as Saracenic 
in style. We mention this to show that the Arabs of those days 
were as civilised as ourselves, and even more learned, in mat^’^ie- 
matics at any rate 1 \ 

18, Griffons and Lombards : Immigrants to Sftjily from Lombardy, or 
from other parts of Italy, and some from France. At the time 
of this crusadg Sicily was a Saracen country. The following 
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century it became Norman ; the Normans held also parts of 
Italy. 

postern : A small^ate. 

maitins, or matins, morning service in Christian churches. 

20, Knights Hospitallers of Jerusalem : These knights belonged to one 
^ of the Orders of Knighthood that succoured the poor and 
needy. 


2. The Siege of Acre 

22, Turks : Turks and Arabs were terms used indiscriminately by the 
• chroniclers of ancient times who had not been outside their own 

country, not by the crusaders themselves, who knew a Turk 
from an Arab. 

23, engineers : Craftsmen skilled in the setting up of efigines of war, 

great slings, etc. 

Greek fire : Inflammable material used for incendiary purposes. 

24, Guy de Lusignan : Of a Norman family, of Poitou, at one time ruler 

of Palestine. 

mangonel : A cumbersome engine for throwing heavy boulders at 
city walls (see p. 27) . 

25, Templars : Another knightly Order. 

sea-pebbles : These had to be brought all that way by sea ! No 
wonder they soon ran short of ammunition in those days ! 

Pisans : Men of Pisa in Italy ; knights and men-at-arms. 

29, talent : A weight, in Europe, equivalent to the Chinese tael, also a 
weight. Thus, just as a Chinese tael to-day is a weight of 
silver or gold, so the Mediterranean talent was also a weight in 
silver or gold. 

Translation of St Benedict : A date in the Roman Catholic calendar. 


3. The March on Jerusalem 

• 

30, Tyrian ointment : Tyre, the former home of the Phoenicians, was 
famous for its purple dye and for its unguents. Myrrh, a gum 
exuding from a tree that grows in dry sandy countries, 
together with other balms, was used by the Phoenicians and 
their kindred, the Arabs, from whose country the balms and 
gums, of which the unguents or ointments were made, came. 

32, admirals : It is significant that Saladin's leaders were seamen. The 
Arabs have always been a seafaring nation. Apparently 
Saladin and his troops were Arabs from the seaboard, not from 
central Arabia I This is of interest. They were not Bedouins 
I or tent people, but civilised settled people. 

35, Mamelukes : From the Arabic mamlflk, a slave. Curiously, in the 
East, slaves often rose to political power, and became even 
kings. 

Kurds : Jhe Kurds were of Turki blood, distinct from Arabs. 
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37, targe, or target, another name for a shield. The mocjfrn target \i 

derived from the same word meaning a round snield whi6h 
originally, was set up to be aimed at. 

38, Arcadia : A Greek province of the Moslem Empire of those days. 

40, deed : Written document. 


EXERCISE 

Write what you know of the relations between Saladin and King 
Richard, and sum up the character of the English King in its 
relation to true chivalry. 


III. ST LOUIS, KING OF FRANCE 
I. How Youth went Crusading (p. 42). 

42, St Louis : Louis IX of France. A saint in the Roman Calendar. 

44, White Monks : One of the monastic orders. To-day the name 

survives in London in the district of Whitefriars, on which, no 
doubt, a monastery formerly stood. 

45, sally-port : A part of the ship's side that let down and formed a 

bridge over which knights, men-at-arms, and tramping horses 
could get ashore. 

livre : A French pound. Tours was the political centre of France 
in early days, and its livre maintained a standard of value 
throughout France for comparison with the livres of other parts 
of France. 

48, Te Deum Laudamus : A grand old Latin hymn. 

Advent : A religious season in November, the month preceding that 
in which Christ was born. 

50, besant, or bezant, a gold coin equal in value to half a sovereign or 
thereabouts. It was the coin of Byzantium, hence the name. 


4. Great in Defeat 

55, Shrove Tuesday : The first day of Lent after Easter. At this time 

all Roman Catholics used to go to confession and get ‘ absolu- 
tion ' (i.e. in vulgar speech ‘ be shriven '). Shrove is the past 
tense of the verb shrive. 

56, Bishop : A high dignitary of the Christian church, and head of a 

diocese or clerical province of a country. 

57, took their turbans off : In India, to-day, among Mohammedans, this 

would indicate lack of respect. They did it because they were 
the victors, not as an act of homage, as a European unversed 
in the manner of the East would think. 
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IV. ROBIN HOOD (p. 58) 

^GE 

62, palffey : A smalllhorse for riding, often of mild disposition. What 
we would call to-day ' a hack.' 

64, Abbot : The^iead of a convent. 

PHor : The Abbot’s first lieutenant, an executive post. The Abbot 
was often a mere figure-head, or didn't exist at all. In such a 
case^the Prior was head. 

65, yew bows : Of yew because yew is tough and springy. 

67, common of : plenty of. 

despite his teeth : In his teeth, or face ; aggravated. 

V. NEWS FROM POITIERS (p. 73) 

74, pestilence : One of the plagues that periodically i^ok its toll of 
humanity. This plague was known as the Black Death in 
England because of its symptoms. It was till recently raging 
in India under the name of Bubonic plague. 

shouted together : A figure of speech — all the fires were lit together. 

the Prince : The Black Prince, England's hero at that time. 

78, i^cLguer ; To form a defence. The Boers in their war with us formed 
their wagons into laagers, or barricades, as defences. 

8 ^^ The Prince said he was not worthy to sit at table with so great a King : 
Was this not overdoing it ? The captive King might have 
mistaken the words for irony ! and irony, at that moment, 
would have been in the worst possible taste. Don't you think 
so ? Did the Prince try to make amends when the King showed 
him by his manner what a mistake he had made ? 

There was something wrong about a Prince who could have killed 
that Castellan I 

87, a log : In order to chop his head off. The Castellan was a Spaniard 
of Castille. It was rough luck on him. Do you think the 
Prince should have let him off ? 

89, * Yes,’ said Aubrey, ' the Prince was right there ' ,* Evidently the 

narrator did not think that the Prince was right. The Planta- 
genets were an arrogant House ! The attempt to wrest France 
from the French reigning House was a piece of superlative 
arrogance. It wasn’t brave, or chivalrous. 

90, ' Thank you, cousin . . . f ’ : The Prince knew that he was in the 

wrong, that is why he tried to make amends by an act of 
personal service. Would he not have done better if he had 
refrained from referring to what had just passed, a sore subject 
with the French King who had lost the battle and with it his 
country, so far as he knew ? 

Great Seal : With which the King of England seals his charters and other 
documents of State. Lord Bryan was Keeper of the Great Seal. 

Feminine virtues : Would a woman fight for her children ? Of 
.course she would. No gentleman is an aggressor. Fighting 
began through a fault committed where an apology was due 
and not made. Then came revenge and the desire for satis- 
faction, duels between individug.ls, wars between nations, etc. 
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92, If the man had been a gentleman (the original trtlnsgressor,, I 
mean) he could have apologised direct^ he had had time to 
think it over, and war, duels, and fi|nting generally would 
never have begun. c 

The same remarks apply to woman. Woman will fight if the nj^cessity 
arises, but, being more sensitive, she hates it even more tfian maiy 
does. And this is the right answer to the question in the text. 

95, played false : Had the Castellan played false ? Of course he hadn’t. 

He was a gentleman who, after the Prince had refused to parley, 
was obliged to fight. He was a brave gentleman. 

If a whole town went over to the enemy : What has this to do with 
the matter in dispute ? Was the Castellan a foe or an ally ? 
Then where is the parallel ? Make up your own mind on this 
question of the Black Prince’s conduct. 

f 

ESSAY 

After reading the text of the foregoing story write what you think 
of the character of the Black Prince. 

VI. FRANCE V, GENTLEMEN OF ENGLAND 
I. Among the Squires (p. 95) 

96, Fridays : A Christian fast-day in mediaeval times. 

steel : Note that the secret of hardening iron into steel had then been 
discovered. You temper iron by making it red-hot and then 
cooling it suddenly (e.g. by dropping a red-hot poker into a 
bucket of cold water). This is steel. Modern methods have 
improved it, but that, in its essence, is the secret of steel 
making. Steel is very highly-tempered iron. 

100, divorce : The legal parting of a man and wife. 

3. A Very Young Lord (p. 107) 

no, lions rampant: A heraldic device ; rampant, from the French where 
chivalry had its oligin, means standing up. On this knightly 
coat-of-arms there was a rampant lion on the wearer’s shield 
as well as on the armour itself. A couchant lion, in heraldic 
language, is one lying down. No one else, only members of the 
one family, could wear the same device on their persons. At 
first only the knight himself could. Later all the members of 
that family began doing it. If a knight married, then his son, 
in later years, could quarter his mother's coat-of-arms as well 
as his own on his shield, etc., etc. 

The idea of having a device of this nature on armour was to identify 
a fallen knight without having to rend his armour to find out 
who he was. Afterwards sons and grandsons, whose sire^nd 
grandsires had given their lives fightii|g, oecame very proud 
of wearing the same coat-of-arms, and this pride was apt to 
degenerate into arrogance and an assumption of supenority 
over those who hadn'4: such a coat. 
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4. Among the Champions (p. 112) 
God and St Denis : Hie French war-cry. 


COMPOSITION QUESTIONS ON WHICH TO BASE 
AN ESSAY 

1 . What is vour opinion of Nottingham ? 

2. What is your opinion of the age ot chivalry ^ 

3. Is fighting worth while ? 
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